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THE BLOCK IN BUSINESS 


if is useless to endeavour to disguise the fact that 
the Cabinet has so managed the business of the 
House of Commons as to produce an absolute block. 
The result has been for some time foreseen. We can 
hardly suppose that Ministers themselves were not well 
aware of what must happen. No great amount of 
experience is required to enable a Minister to under- 
stand that if a Government finds itself in the middle of 
June with one contentious Bill not yet concluded, with 
two great measures, full from their first line to their 
last, of debatable matter hardly begun, with a number 
of smaller Bills still on hand, and a great deal of Supply 
to be discussed, the time has come for the process 
commonly called the massacre of the innocents. Some- 
thing must go, and when a Ministry looks at such a situ- 
ation as this in a businesslike spirit it makes its mind up 
to drop what it has the least hope of carrying and 
can best allow to be kept waiting until another 
Session. ‘The Cabinet has recognised the character 
of the difficulty, but unfortunately it shows a perfect 
inability to take the necessary steps for escaping. We 
have not yet heard any serious critic who has had a 
good word for the Ministerial scheme for dealing with 
the public business as revealed either at the Party 
Meeting on Monday or in the House of Commons. 

The plan i is not very clear and on reading it one has 
an uneasy suspicion that the members of the Cabinet do 
not themselves very definitely know what it means. 
The main lines, however, can be discovered to be some- 
thing like this. ‘The Education Bill is to be carried on 
in Committee stage for two weeks with deduction for 
the days allotted for Supply. ‘Then it is to be hung up, 
and the House is to turn to the final stage of the 
Agricultural Rating Bill, to the Irish Land Bill, th: 
Scotch and Irish Equivalent Grant Bills, and ‘ so forth.’ 
All the bills mentioned and whatever goes under the 
convenient head of ‘so forth’ are to be disposed of before 
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the 12th of August. Then there is to be a recess and 
the House is to meet again in January to dispose of the 
Education Bill before prorogation. 

If Ministers, which we could hardly believe if it were 
not still harder to think the contrary, were under the 
delusion that this scheme would appear feasible to any- 
body, they must have been speedily disabused. Members 
at a Party meeting in the Foreign Office, when they are 
under the direct influence of a popular leader, may have 
listened with approval. ‘The assurance that they would 
be allowed to go on the 12th of August was enough of 
itself to put them in high good humour, but so soon as 
they had time to think it over and their first enthusiasm 
had cooled they must needs begin to take a much less 
favourable view. As a matter of fact, the Government 
soon discovered that the enthusiasm of their followers 
was of brief duration. The tone of the Unionist press 
must immediately have made them understand that 
none of their followers who were not subject to the 
charm at the Foreign Office were under any delusion on 
this subject from the first. Meanwhile the jubilation of 
ihe Opposition must have further helped to open their 
eyes. ‘There is a ring of sincerity about it, and it is so 
generally justified by the facts that the most hopeful 
of Ministerialists must see that the Opposition is really 
in the enjoyment of a well-grounded conviction that it 
has got the Cabinet at adisadvantage. Ministers have 
in substance confessed that they have made a complete 
miscalculation up to the present, whichis bad. And it 
is worse that they are manifestly preparing themselves 
to be compelled to make an identical confession a few 
months hence. ‘The scheme which they have drafted 
depends for its chance of execution on two conditions, 
neither of which is in the least likely to be fulfilled. In 
the first place they take for granted that when the 
Education Bill is hung up the House will go on to get 
rid of all the other measures with almost headlong 
rapidity. If they are not carried through without stop 
and without a hitch the present block will be renewed 
a few weeks hence. After the miscalculations which 
have been made there is perhaps no ground for being 
surprised at anything, and yet it does seem amazing 
that Ministers continue to talk as if the Irish Land 
Bill was not full of contentious matter and was not 
certain to be debated at large, not only on the 
Irish benches but by a considerable section of their 
own followers. It would seem, therefore, that 
one.of two things must happen. ‘The Government 
will be compelled to drop either the Irish Land Bill 
itself or some of the other measures. In either 
of these cases what will have been gained by delay 
a». . by a futile effort to ease the pressure on the 
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House by hanging up the Education Bill? Nothing 
will have been gained ; on the contrary the Government 
will have been shown to have added a second miscal- 
culation to the first. The other condition required for 
the successful working of the Ministerial plan is that 
when the House meets in January after the recess the 
House will get through the Education Bill smoothly 
and with rapidity. It would be interesting to hear on 
what ground Ministers imagine this to be a likely or 
even possible supposition. It would not only be 
interesting but even a little wonderful if any plausible 
reason for such an astonishing calculation were pro- 
duced. Mr. Balfour gave utterance to what we really 
cannot help calling the somewhat feeble hope that 
Unionists will be chary of amendments. Even if they 
are, the case will not be much altered for the better. 
The Opposition will certainly not be induced to reduce 
the number of its amendments or the length of its 
speeches by the discovery that it can make the Ministry 
recede. It is much more likely to say that as it has 
fended the Bill off before the 12th of August it can 
repeat that feat after the recess. 

The difficulty in which Ministers now stand is no 
doubt partly due to the excellence of their intentions. 
They have made the House the humane and reasonable 
promise that it shall be allowed to rise on the 12th of 
August, and they do not care to face the disagreeable 
necessity of breaking their promise. But it might per- 
haps be better to fail openly and candidly in keeping 
this engagement than merely to keep it to the ear and 
break it to the hope. When the House received the 
agreeable assurance that it would be allowed to rise at 
the traditional date, it did not suppose that there would 
only be a recess, and that work would begin a great 
deal sooner next year. When Ministers 
bringing in a long string of measures such as could by 
no possibility be disposed of in the time, unless they 
were all treated as non-contentious, they made it inevi- 
table that their promise should be broken either in one 
way or the other. The choice for them is between 
openly acknowledging that they undertook more than 
they could fulfil and endeavouring to disguise that con- 
fession by some more or less ingenious apparatus. They 
have preferred this second course, and by so doing they 
have undoubtedly tided over an awkward meeting with 
their supporters. Yet the bolder course might have 
been the better. At least, it is difficult to see what the 
Government can hope to gain by the arrangement it 
has preferred. It is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
lesser Bills can be disposed of ; and as for the Educa- 
tion Bill, we doubt whether any tolerably intelligent 
observer will hesitate for a moment in giving it as his 
opinion that the recess will be employed in providing 
renewed obstacles to the progress of that measure when 
the Hlouse meets again. ‘There is no more notorious 
fact in political life than this, that a Ministry which 
has shown itself weak encourages not only its regular 
enemies, but its exacting friends, to hamper it with 
demands. Since it has come to this, that the Ministry 
cannot carry its Education Bill and its other measures, 
and also cannot allow the House to rise by the 12th of 
August, the more courageous and, in the long run, the 
more profitable course would have been to let the other 
Bills and the early prorogation go, to lighten the Edu- 
cation Bill of unessentials, and to make the House 
understand that it did not rise till the Bill was passed, 
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OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBOURS 


¥ 7 WHETHER the Prime Minister should at any time 
\ be also Secretary of State for loreign Affairs 
is a reasonable subject of debate; but not that the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs should always sit in the 
Hfouse of Commons, as the leaders of the Radical Party 
are, we believe, prepared to contend. ‘That the 
demestic business of the country can be tremendously 
exciting we know by what is going on around us now; 
but no Education Bill, no Irish Land Bill, or anything 
of that kind, has one-fifth so much importance in these 
days as the conduct of our foreign relations. Of course 
Lord Salisbury must care very much and very anxiously 
for a good deliverance from the troubles which afflict 
the Government in the House of Commons; but even 
when these troubles are most sorely felt, we, knowing 
that they are very far indeed from being fatal, have the 
further satisfaction of knowing that they do not distract 
attention from matters of much greater moment. 

‘Egypt’ is the word that will probably rise in the 
minds of most of our readers when they come to this 
point; but though Egyptian affairs have been more 
lately and more eagerly discussed than any other, and 
though, of course, they are extremely important, it may 
be doubted whether they are the most anxious. In the 
Times there was a communication from Italy a few 
days since which strongly indicates a source of possible 
disturbance when it was supposed that we had got upon 
good safe ground again. Generally supposed, we mean ; 
for those best able to judge have doubted all along 
whether the relations of England with Italy under the 
Crispi régime were exactly restored to their old footing 
when the Rudini Government abstained from rejecting 
English help to remain. in Abyssinia. ‘The Roman 
correspondent of the 7'mes now tells us of negotiations 
for a new treaty of commerce between Italy and France. 
This treaty settled, ‘it would be a considerable step 
toward the rapprochement with France which the 
present (Italian) Government is believed to be, above 
all things, anxious to promote, even at the 
expense of the Anglo-Italian understanding.’ The 
Times correspondent goes on to say that when Signor 
Crispi was in office, ‘ France offered Italy a commercial 
treaty and financial support on very favourable terms if 
she would desist from supporting English policy in 
Egypt and Morocco’; and we think we can say with 
equal confidence that the Russian Government, in Signor 
Crispi’s time, also did its best to bring Italy to a recon- 
sideration of her foreign policy. Now, though Russia 
has far more interest in seeing us out of Egvpt than 
appears to be commonly understood, we may depend 
that it was not merely with this end in view that her 
Government endeavoured to persuade Italy to make 
fresh arrangements. ‘There were other and broader 
reasons for doing so, even before the war between 
China and Japan, and its lessons, diverted the ambi- 


tion of the continental nations to the Far East. 
But, supposing this diversion as complete as_ it 


seems to be, all the more readily may the Italian 
kingdom listen to the voice of the charmer. For the 
Crispi policy was of course determined by a desire to 
keep the peace of Europe and especially to secure Italy’s 
place in the Mediterranean, which a Kuropean war 
might have jeopardised. But if all other schemes have 
been put aside for schemes of adventure in the Far East 
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Sand if King Humbert and his Ministers can be convinced 


of the change there is evidently a strong temptation to 
change the Italian policy too: if not by much yet by 
enough to make a considerable difference in the British 
prospect, 

Passions move quickly enough in England, but wits 
move more slowly ; wherefore it is likely enough that 
many Englishmen have hardly, begun, as yet, to take in 
the probabilities of this Far Kastern adventure. And 
yet that the Russian Government has cut out for itself 
great business there should be plain enough, as also 
that it is losing no time in pushing its advantages. 
Ifow much the hope of commercial expansion in those 
parts of the world has seized upon the German Govern- 
ment (commercial expansion, with a port or two to 
work from) is glaringly apparent in the reception of Li 
Hung Chang in Berlin. Never Chinaman 
splendidly entertained and so assiduously courted in 
urope before. Crowned heads, of any but the first 
rank, would think themselves gloriously treated were 
similar honours accorded them. Grand Cross of the Red 
agle for himself, Order of the Prussian Crown of the 
Kirst Class for his son, Imperial luncheon-parties, State 
dinner given by the Imperial Chancellor, official guards 
of honour, a military review—such are the attentions 
bestowed on the Chinese statesman, in the intervals of 
leading him about to view the great shipbuilding yards, 
gun-factories, and other good markets for the invest- 
ment of Chinese capital. Is China to follow the 
example of Japan, and rejuvenate? Tere the 
captains to train her troops, and here the foundries 
to supply her guns, and the factories to make her the 
best of rifles, as well as a hundred other things neces- 
sary to the equipment of a really ‘awakened* Eastern 
people. ‘That the Chinese envoy is empowered to 
make any important concessions to Germany, whether 
industrial or territorial, is denied; and in all likeli- 
hood denied truly. But great men are not forbid to 
whisper great things in his ear, and it is a safe cal- 
culation that the splendour of the envoy’s reception, 
the ceremony with which he has been surrounded, the 
care that has been taken to show him the armed 
might of Germany and the excellent bargains to be 
got in German goods, will be well repaid in more 
ways than one. If Li Hung Chang has ever heard 
of a ‘Triple Alliance for operations in the Far East 
(and he has plentiful reason for thinking that there 
is something in it), he will not quit the European 
continent without perceiving that the trio would make 
an irresistible foe and an all-powerful friend. It is in- 
tended, of course, that he shall return to his Imperial 
master thoroughly impressed with this conviction ; and 
impermeable as the Chinese mind is said to be to new 
ideas, we may rely. upon it that Li Hung Chang is 
not the man to miss the lesson prepared for him. 

This is not to our good, especially after the part 
which this country took, under Lord Rosebery’s direc- 
tion, in the Japanese-Chinese war; and even if we 
could counteract the impressions forced on the Chinese 
envoy’s mind by similar displays of might and by 
courtesies of the same magnificence, it is not our 
custom to go out of our way so far for any such 
purpose. When Lord Rosebery declared his ‘ policy 
of abstention, the general belief was that though 
the miserably defeated Chinese Government might 
take deep offence, we should earn the everlasting 
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gratitude and friendship of the much superior 
Japanese. So far, however, there has been no sign 


of any such returns for a kindness which, to be sure, 
had no practical result. If we are ‘out of it’ with 
China, we are almost equally out of it with Japan, 
whose distinguished envoy, Marshal Yamagata, is 
decided not to come to England by the same illness 
which resolved him to go back to Berlin for a few days. 
Not that he can have found much satisfaction in his 
visits, which are chiefly remarkable for the repayment 
of a certain Japanese hauteur by an equally significant 
coldness of recognition in German official circles. It is 
almost as if the Kaiser’s Government had taken advan- 
tage of the appearance in Berlin of both envoys to 
proclaim the sincerity and strength of its adopted réle 
in the far East. Civil to the Japanese ambassador, it 
exalts the Chinese envoy in the highest. 

Out of it with China, almost equally out of it with 
Japan, it is clear that Hngland has to rely in Far 
astern affairs upon a wise, wary and yet bold 
diplomacy alone. It has been truly said that there 
may be no very rapid development of events in these 
distant regions after all. There may not be, but all the 
signs of the times point to a different conclusion. A 
different conclusion is also favoured by the certainty 
that the future of empire in the Far East will be 
carried a long way toward settlement by diploma- 
tic pressure only: the sort of pressure, we mean, 
which has given to Russia so commanding a 
position in some quarters already and has satisfied 
France in others. Where there is no risk of pro- 
voking war by this process, there is little reason for 
delaying its operation; and that is why we think it 
will not be long delayed. In England we have a 
Government which naturally defers all positive action 
till it has got its Navy into proper strength. Abroad 
there are Governments which as naturally incline to 
push on before that Navy has become too preponderant ; 
which is precisely the difficulty for our Foreign Office. 
Diplomacy has a hard task in such a case: but yet 
there are ways and means. 


M‘KINLEY’S GOLDEN BRIDGE 


ey news that the Republican Convention at St 
~ Louis has decided that a gold plank is to find a 
place in their platform is none the less welcome because 
it is most conveniently expressed in the childishly 
vulgar but eminently graphic terms of American 
political slang. Since the affairs of Venezuela have 
ceased to incite the patriot citizens of the Great West 
and the no longer solid South their attention has been 
turned to their own affairs; and the reckless greed 
of the Western miner combined with the political 
ignorance and the financial difficulties of the Southern 
agriculturist have forced the question of the mainten- 
ance of the gold standard for the currency to the 
front. As, in spite of the dramatic secession of 
the Silverites from their party, a Republican victory 
is likely to be the result of the forthcoming Presi- 
dential election, the attitude adopted by the Re- 
publicans towards the Silverites has been felt to 
constitute the key of the position, and till the middle 
of this week it seemed as if an odd fate had left it to 
Mr. M‘Kinley and his manager, Mr. Hanna, to deter- 
mine what this position should be. Both these gentle- 
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men, who are credited with sound opinions on the 
subject, had apparently firmly determined not to give 
effect to them to an extent of which any considerable 
portion of their supporters could disapprove and were 
carefully waiting to study the movements of the jump- 
ing cat. Fortunately, Mr. Platt, with the representation 
of New York practically in his pocket, was able to give 
them reason to believe that further silence was impos- 
sible, and Mr. M‘Kinley, by accepting a gold plank in 
his platform, has probably secured the Presidentship 
for himself, and not quite unintentionally saved his 
country from a most serious danger. 

The decision of the Republicans is important, partly 
because there is a traditional connection between their 
policy and sound finance, and partly because they are 
probably the winning side. But it may also make the 
way easier for the leaders of the Democratic Party, who 
still have some regard for honest financial methods. ‘The 
Democrats do not hold their nominating convention for 
some three weeks yet, so that they have still a little time 
left to see if they can avoid aschism in their ranks on the 
silver question. At present it seems to be almost 
certain that the Silverites will control their convention, 
and it is quite certain that President Cleveland and his 
friends will have nothing to say to the silverite juggle 
of so-called ‘free silver. If neither side will give 
way, therefore, a schism would seem to be inevitable. 
But the Republican decision has evidently strengthened 
the position of the gold party among the Democrats, 
and Mr. Platt’s success in organising the majority of 
the Republicans to stand up against the Silverites may 
encourage a Democratic ‘ boss” to attempt a similar feat 
in his party; and when it comes to really first-class 
wire-pulling, a great deal can be done in three weeks. 

Taking matters as they stand however the decision of 
the Democrats is not likely to be a matter of much 
immediate importance. 'The Republicans will probably 
carry their candidate in November, and Mr. M‘Kinley 
is now recognised as that candidate. Whether it were 
he or another would not make much difference, as in 
any case he is pledged to a gold standard, which 
is a kind of pledge that an American President does 
not find it easy to break loose from. So far, therefore, 
the English man of business and the numerous investors 
in American securities in this country may consider 
that their prospects have materially improved during 
the last week. What their opinions have been as to 
the consequences of giving effect to the two Silverite 
panaceas of the free coinage of an indefinite quantity 
of silver at a ratio to gold of sixteen to one, or the 
creation of a fifty-cent dollar, the recent state of the 
American stock market eloquently showed. So far as 
the currency is concerned matters are, however, now 
brighter; but it must be remembered that if the 
Republicans are pledged to honest money, as that 
expression is understood in this country, they are also 
pledged to the most extreme form of Protection, and it 
is to be feared that our manufacturers cannot look 
forward to any less unfavourable treatment than the 
worst they have received before. On the other hand it 
is doubtful whether a Democratic victory would lead to 
any more satisfactory result. At any rate a sound 
currency is of more importance than a good tariff, and 
no United States tariff is likely to be anything approach- 
ing to good from an English point of view. 

It is not probable that the foreign policy of the 
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United States will be much altered by anything 
that happens at St. Louis or Chicago: brag is too 
popular a commodity in the country at large for any 
Foreign Secretary to be able to avoid making frequent 
use of it when it is likely to produce no real effect. 
The Republican adhesion to gold may, however, have 
most serious internal effects in the near future. It may 
cause the Democrats to deliver themselves up to the 
Silverites, and it may increase the power, by isolating 
the members, of the Populist and Silverite parties. It 
is, however, still early to speculate on these matters. 
For the present it is enough to observe that financial 
heresies have been known to take a very strong hold in 
the United States before now, and to produce con- 
siderable disasters; but the country has lived and 
prospered through greater dangers than the Silverites 
have yet managed to bring about, and will probably be 
able to survive financial and monetary difficulties in the 
future as it has survived them in the past. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


FFNHE Cabinets that bloom in the spring in France 

have a traditional advantage over those that 
make their appearance at any other period of the 
calendar. Statistics show that the political tedium 
characteristic of the summer months is relieved com- 
paratively rarely by the familiar excitement of a 
Ministerial crisis. Like the poultry and fish of the 
shopkeepers political passions are kept out of sight 
during the dogdays. M. Méline seems destined to 
benefit by this annual slackening of party hostilities. 
He has withstood the onslaughts which the Opposition 
was almost bound to direct against him on the re- 
assembling of the Chamber, and the prestige he has thus 
acquired may suffice to keep him in office until the 
autumn. No doubt the Budget proposals of the Govern- 
ment will not pass the Chamber as a letter passes 
through the post—to borrow a Gallicism—but this 
discussion is more likely to give rise to innumerable petty 
engagements, not to say to infinite paltry squabbling, 
than to a decisive battle resulting in the collapse of the 
Cabinet. Such danger as there is is of M. Méline’s own 
making. Running counter to the general current of 
Moderate Republican feeling in the country, he intends 
asking the Deputies to impose a tax on the Rente. 
The wisdom of this innovation is sufficiently indicated 
by the fact that the Socialists hint it with ecstasy as a 
blow which even the late Radical Government, obedient 
though it was to their behests, did not venture to inflict 
on the rights of property. Perhaps it is necessary to 
say in this connection that the mulcting of the holders 
of Consols under the provisions of the English income 
tax is not a parallel case in this sense, more especially in 
that whereas the rights of property are in little or no 
danger in this country, they are threatened across the 
Channel by a party whose strength it were folly to 
underestimate. 

However at what time or in what fashion the Méline 
Ministry will receive its quietus is not a matter of such 
palpitating interest as to warrant lengthened specu- 
lation. ‘The Ministry is a stop-gap Ministry. Its 
members are estimable men enough but with a single 
doubtful exception they are not the stamp of man that 
is wanted to do the work that has got to be done in 
I'rance. ‘The possible exception is M. Barthou, The 
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friends of the Ministe# of the Interior expect much of 
him, though up till now he has done little but dis- 
appoint them. He undoubtedly represents the fighting 
element in the present Cabinet, but he has a habit of 
fighting against his colleagues, and Moderate Repub- 
licans have to thank him for wrecking one of the 
strongest Ministries that have ever had their interests 
in its keeping—that of M. Dupuy. In any case there 
is no indication that M. Barthou is such a host in 
himself that his presence in the Government will 
result in its exercising a decisive influence on the 
events that are preparing. And the times seem 
ripe in France for events of unusual importance. For 
years past the country cannot be said to have been 
governed in any strict sense of the word. It has been 
traversing a period of what we are tempted to term 
hugger-mugger politics. Its internal history has been 
made up of the clashing of petty personal ambitions, of 
the rivalries of parliamentary groups solely concerned 
with the satisfaction of the meanest aspirations. ‘There 
have been symptoms of late that a change is at hand. 
A disposition has been evident to sink personal interests 
to some extent, and to accord consideration to principles. 
Necessity at least as much as inclination has been the 
cause of this altered attitude. The fleshpots of Oppor- 
tunism have lost none of their attractions for those who 
have lived fatly off them, but there are new-comers 
clamouring for a share of the feast, and worse still the 
fleshpots themselves are in danger. 

The principal factor in the evolution of the situation 
now in course of development has been the growing 
power of the Socialists. It has become impossible to 
overlook any longer the writing on the wall. ‘The 
revolutionary party has acquired a standing which 
enforces its recognition. Indeed, this is saying too 
little. The central question in French politics at the 
present moment is whether and by what means Repub- 
licanism is to get the better of Collectivism. ‘The 
problem is the harder to solve for the reason that the 
Republicans are by no means agreed among themselves 
as to the lines upon which its solution should be 
attempted. ‘The difficulty has already produced what 
seems likely to be a lasting split in the Republican 
yanks. On the one side are ranged the Radical Repub- 
licans who, while repudiating Socialism and denouncing 
the danger of its doctrines, propose to combat it by con- 
cessions all along thelineand to arrest its progress by demo- 
lishing the barriers which have kept it hitherto in check. 
Such was the policy of Gribouille, of famous memory, 
whose method of guarding the citadel entrusted to hiscare 
was to admit the enemy within its walls. ‘The Moderate 
Republicans are of a different but, unfortunately, of 
no very decided way of thinking. ‘They see the neces- 
sity of fighting the Socialists tooth and nail, but they 
have not the courage of their opinions to the degree 
that would be desirable. They are haunted by the 
fear of being reproached with playing into the hands 
of the enemies of the Republic. It cannot be denied 
that the opponents of the Republican régime are being 
admirably served just now by circumstances. Whether 
they are turning their opportunities to the best possible 
account is a question, but there is undoubtedly more 
effervescence, as there are livelier hopes, in Royalist and 
Imperialist circles at present than for a long time past. 
The situation is as involved as it is delicate. One thing 
is certain: an attempt to clear it up cannot be post- 
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poned indefinitely. The Socialists themselves, if their 
adversaries shirk taking the initiative, will not hesitate 
to force on a decisive crisis. We wish it were quite 
safe to predict their utter discomfiture. 


THE PAYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS 
IN AFRICA 


N a recent article on ‘'The Employment of Indian 
Troops in Africa’ we noted the different occasions 
on which Indian troops had been employed beyond the 
frontiers of India and the division or apportionment of 
charges between India and England which has been 
adopted on the different occasions. Twice has a Liberal 
Government employed, during recent years, Indian 
troops in Egypt, and on each occasion it has compelled 
India to bear the main burden of the expense. It will, 
therefore, be interesting, as we stated, to hear what 
arguments leading Liberals will bring against a course 
they have twice adopted. Mr. Morley has, with consider- 
able skill, begun the attack against the present proposal 
to make India pay the ordinary expenses of the troops 
sent to Suakin, and when the despatch of the Viceroy in 
Council reaches England the Ministry has promised 
that an opportunity will be given for a full discussion 
of the question. The matter when it comes before the 
House of Commons will be treated, we trust, not as a 
question of party politics, but as a problem the solution 
of which is associated with the higher moral interests of 
the nation and with the honour of the Empire. It is a 
problem of considerable delicacy and intricacy, which 
cannot be solved by mere rhetoric. 
One of the first factors to consider is whether India 
is interested in the affairs of Egypt, and it cannot be 
denied that the Indian Government and the Indian 
people have a strong and direct interest in the condition 
of Egypt, and the stability of its Government. If India 
were an independent empire she would have to prevent 
to her utmost the ascendency of any European Power 
in the affairs of Egypt. The East India Company 
recognised this fact when they consented to an expedi- 
tion being sent from India at the beginning of the 
century to co-operate with our troops in the expulsion 
of the French. The whole cost of the expedition was 
borne by the Company. Since then the construction of 
the Suez Canal has greatly increased India’s direct 
interest in the internal condition of Egypt. The free 
navigation of the Canal is of vital importance to her 
not only from a military but from a commercial 
point of view. It is doubtful, as the Duke of 
Devonshire pointed out some years ago, whether the 
opening of the Suez Canal has been an unmixed benefit 
to the commerce of England, but it has certainly been 
an unmixed benefit to India and her trade. Therefore, 
considering the direct interest India has in the prosperity 
and stability of Egypt, and in our policy in that land, 
is it very unreasonable that she should be asked to lend 
her troops to the furtherance of that policy, and that she 
should be expected to make a small and limited contri- 
bution towards carrying it out? It is the language of 
exaggeration to state that it is unjust to call upon 
India to bear a very small proportion of the cost of the 
troops acting in Egypt for a common object, but it is 
open to argument whether it is a wise and generous 
policy. And it must be borne in mind that our reputa- 























tion for honour and generosity is the keystone of ‘ the 
wide arch of the ranged Empire.” 

It is a policy which places in the hand of crafty 
political agitators in India, a powerful weapon for 
destroying the belief of the people in the good faith 
and honesty of their rulers. Making India pay any 
portion of the expenses of the Suakin garrison may con- 
firm the sinister opinion that has unfortunately become 
so universal of late in our great dependency, that India 
must not expect fair and impartial treatment from 
England in commercial and financial matters. The 
vast majority of natives are far less capable than the 
vast majority of Englishmen of appreciating the differ- 
ences between ordinary and extraordinary expenditure, 
and in England there is a wide-spread feeling that 
to make India pay any portion of the expenses of 
her troops during the time they are at Suakin would 
be mean and ungenerous. The proposal to charge India 
has been condemned by the Anglo-Indian Press and the 
Vernacular Press, and it has not received the support of 
any leading journal in England. But, whatis more impor- 
tant, there is no doubt that the Government of India 
have condemned the proposal and are sending home a 
strong protest on the subject. In such a matter it is 
evidently necessary that the opinion of the Government 
of India should have great weight. They are best able 
to gauge Indian opinion on the subject, and they are 
best acquainted with the secret shoals and quicksands 
which endanger our rule. To bow to the opinion of the 
Indian Government in a matter of this nature could not 
in the least injure the amour propre of the Home Govern- 
ment. Whilst yielding to the wishes of the Indian Govern- 
ment on the subject it would be quite possible to assert 
the principle which the House of Commons has already 
decided—that the objects for which we are in Egypt 
are objects of interest to India. One of these objects 
is to secure a solid and permanent government in 
ligypt, and for that purpose the present expedition 
has been undertaken. But whatever course be adopted 
hy the Ministry it must be made clear that if the 
operations in the Soudan have to be extended and 
prolonged, and if it become necessary to recruit 
additional men in India to take the place of those sent 
to Suakin, all the expenses will fall on Egypt. At 
present India is asked to pay only those expenses which 
she would have to meet if her troops stayed at home. 
But though many cogent arguments may be found to 
justify this moderate demand it ‘cannot be denied 
that the wisdom and generosity of the policy is ques- 
tioned by a large number of the most loyal supporters 
of the Government. 


GOLUCHOWSKI, OR THE OPTIMIST 


[’ the followers of foreign politics need not know 

Count Goluchowski’s great omnibus-speech to the 
delegations by heart, as they do their Berlin Treaty, 
they will at least do well to give it a prominent place 
in their scrap-books. It covers the whole ground of 
foreign politics with a minuteness and frankness un- 
usual outside England, where there are supposed to 
be no state secrets; and the universal applause with 
which it has been received stereotypes it as the present 
national programme. When we come to analyse it, 
we find little more than the pious opinion that all is 
for the best in this best of all possible continents. 
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Confidence in Germany (Sadowa or no Sadowa) is now 
‘a second nature’ to the Austrian; intimacy with 
Italy (perish Irredentism in every Viennese dictionary !) 
is no whit behindhand, and therefore presumably also 
‘a second nature’; for England (tarde venientibus ossa) 
there are ‘ traditional sympathies *; while France may 
be considered ‘ upright and loyal, because her interests 
do not clash; and even Russia affords ‘no ground for 
mistrust.’ The latter might sound faint praise after so 
much gush, but it is evidently intended for a pretty 
speech, and has been generally received as such. As 
for Turkey and the Balkan States, they are reminded, 
in heavy fatherly fashion, that they have only to be 
good boys in order to get on. ‘The attitude of Austria 
during the recent Armenian agitation is laid bare with 
naif common sense, which will sadly disconcert Exeter 
Hall. She took no part at the outset, we are told, 
because it was no business of hers, and because it was 
obvious that the Barkis of Yildiz, however willing to 
write down ‘the big word “ Reforms” on paper, was 
impotent to secure their execution. ‘The Austrian 
Foreign Office accordingly foresaw that the only 
result of interference would be to extort a dead letter 
and at the same time to exasperate Moslem fanaticism 
all the world over. 
administrators rather than constitutions, as is shown by 
the success, however qualified, of M. de Kallay in the 
ill-defined occupation of Bosnia, and still more by the 
unqualified triumph of British civilisation in the con- 
tested satrapy of Egypt. ‘Therefore, argues the Aus- 
trian Codlin, let the Porte seek out an able and trusty 
executive—and there is a shade of menace in the corol- 
lary that, if it be not found within, it may be supplied 
from without—let her only do this, as Count Golu- 
chowski is sure, of his infinite optimism, that she will 
do, and the whole rosy picture shall be complete. 

There are, of course, the Balkan states, and here 
Count Goluchowski becomes really amusing. ‘The 
Balkan states, it appears, are terribly sour grapes. 
Austria has no wish to meddle there, and never had. 
The Balkan states, it is implied, are as little her concern 
as ‘ Armenia.’ If there was one thing she always desired, 
it was to see the Prince of Bulgaria reconciled with 
Russia. Roumania had never countenanced the pro- 
ceedings of her Outlanders in Hungary, and was a 
staunch pillar of the Triplice. Greece had had no 
hand in the misdemeanours of Crete. Even Servian 
relations were in no way strained. ‘The very qualifica- 
tions of this panegyric are highly seasoned with 
optimism: Count Goluchowski points out—what we 





have always pointed out—that Servian politics have 
only been soured by the malignity of her Radicals, and 
that Servia was a pattern state in the sixties. As the 
young King’s state-stroke relegated those Radicals to 
permanent opposition and revived a constitution from 
those golden sixties, the qualification is itself no mean 
praise. As for Bulgaria, the manifesto would have 
forfeited its plausibility, had there been no hint of the 
disappointment aroused by the unaided success of her 
Prince, but this hint only adds emphasis to the acknow- 
ledgment that that success has been won without the 
least sacrifice of or menace to Bulgarian independence. 
Count Goluchowski has done well to qualify the 
Catholicity of his optimism further by stating in a later 
speech that, while he finds little else but praise for the 
component parts of Europe to-day, he does not feel 








Oriental polities are a question of 
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called upon to prognosticate about a barometer, wherein 
he evidently anticipates a fall. But, taken as a whole, 
and due allowance made for the manifold susceptibilities 
by which he was confronted, his speech seems to deserve 
most of the encomia with which it has been hailed. 
Of course no one believes—Count Goluchowski as little 
as anv one else—that Austria had no interests in the 
Balkans. The warning to Macedonian Irredentists 
proves this, else why not have continued the indifference 
lately shown to those of ‘ Armenia’? And meanwhile, 
oddly enough, M. de Kallay was informing another 
delegation that Austria had herself become a Balkan 
state by the acquisition of Bosnia. But the splendour 
of Count Goluchowski’s mendacity lies in its exposure, 
not so much of what Austria thinks, as of what Austria 
will do. Hungary is exacting, and the pretence of 
swine-fever is still to be used for harrying Servian neat- 
herds. But otherwise Austria will let well alone in the 
Balkans, and we can think of no other power likely to 
charge their electric atmosphere. Even the Balkan 
States themselves for the first time since the Russo- 
‘Turkish war, seem to have patched up their old differ- 
ences and remembered their consanguinity. A speaker 
at the Delegations compared the present Oriental 
situation to that of 1876, and it is of course possible 
that this calm may precede some unexpected storm. 
But the old animosities against the Turk have now lost 
their raison détre and, if not dead, are at the least 
soundly somnolent. The golden age is, no doubt, still 
distant—pace the Magyar millennium—but in Europe, 
at any rate, these are most piping times of peace, and 
Count Goluchowski’s speech will assuredly contribute to 





their continuance, 


DECIMA'TION 


‘Treland has been decimated to the extent of two-thirds of the 
population.'—Report of Mr Field's speech on the Land Bil, 


N° doubt through some hallucination 
,% Which might mislead more learned men, 
I used to think that decimation 

Meant killing one in every ten ; 


But if the true interpretation 

Of our old friend ‘ to decimate ’ 
Admits of an extermination 

‘lo the extent of five in eight, 


We must extend its denotation 
As I shall now proceed to show ;— 
You first count all the population, 
Killing each tenth man as you go; 


‘Then when the first elimination 
Is over, you begin anew, 

Commence a fresh enumeration 
And decimate the residue. 


Go on until, of all the nation, 

One man remains with blood unshed, 
Then finish off the operation, 

Count him ten times, and strike him dead. 


By this sublime manipulation 

You get the same result, you see, 
As if you'd had no decimation 

But slain them all promiscuously. 


Leo Wotrn. 
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NOTES 


Wirn the principal topics of the week, at home and 
abroad, we have been able to deal so completely in 
our leading columns that it is necessary to say but. little 
about them here. But there is a lesson impressed by 
the greatest of home events, which it seems neces- 
sary to emphasise. It is this, We are now separated 
by nearly two months from the date at which, if previous 
pledges are to be fulfilled, Parliament must take a long 
holiday, and Parliament, if holidays be taken into account, 
has not sat for much more than two months during the 
year. Yet at this early period it is taken for granted, is 
boasted on the one hand by our adversaries, is regretted on 
the other hand by our friends, that it is virtually impossible 
to force the main Bill of the session into the position of a 
law during the many days that remain The adversary 
deelares that this result, if inevitable it be, is due entirely 
to mismanagement on the part of the Leader of the House 
of Commons. For our part we have our doubts whether 
it is not due to the fact that the House of Commons, how- 
ever great the Ministerial majority may be, is_ itself 
unmanageable and unwieldy. 


Or this doubt the fate of the Benefices Bill is a signal justi- 
fication. Of the merits of the measure, and of its demerits, 
we need say no more than has been said before; that is to 
say it is a good Bill so far as it goes, but it is by no means 
so good as a measure of wider scope might be. True it is 
also that, in form at any rate, it is merely a private Bill and 
that the reform of an institution co-ordinate with the 
Crown ought to be undertaken by a strong Ministry, if 
it is to be undertaken at all. But that is not the point. 
Take the career of the Benefices Bill as an illustration of 
the legislative efficiency, or inefficiency, of the House of 
Commons, and you will see that a manifest fact remains, 
It is that, with a determined Opposition, no matter how 
small or how unscrupulous it may be, it is fairly impossible 
to force any measure through Parliament without the 
unrelenting use of the gag, which is a_ proceeding 
altogether deplorable. So we leave the mother of Parlia- 
ments in the hope, faint it must be acknowledged, that the 
thirty odd days which the Government have at their 
disposal may be a trifle more fruitful than those which 
have passed since the session of 1896 began. 





From a big Parliament we pass to a little one, the 
County Council, which for once in a way has been engaged 
and has conducted itself sensibly upon a matter within its 
own proper sphere. Nine days out of ten are spent by the 
London County Council in discussing matters of Imperial 
rather than of Municipal concern. That is a waste of time 
which concerns County Councillors more closely than it 
concerns us. But in discussing the case of the late Chief 
of the Fire Brigade it seems to us that the Council were 
engaged within their own province and that, considerations 
of party being thrown entirely on one side, the Council 
acted as the trustees of the ratepayers ought to act. The 
members did not, as Lord Dunraven justly observed, sit as 
a judicial tribunal, but they heard the report of a 
Committee appointed to examine into the connection of 
the Chief of the Fire Brigade with certain patents, and 
they acted upon it. That gentleman may not have been 
corrupt, but he was injudicious, and he must go. It is to 
be regretted that Lord Onslow, forgetting the family motto, 
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should have proposed a milk and water amendment, for 
Lord Onslow is the titular head of the Moderates. But 
the divisions and the voting by show of hands proved that 
the Moderates would have none of his leading. 





We always expect the Radicals, even the most refined 
of them—and when we use this word ‘ refined ’ there is no 
reference to the Pauline epistles of the Daily News—to be 
unjust to Mr. Chamberlain, for to them the Colonial 
Secretary is a true thorn in the flesh. But for utter un- 
reasonableness nothing could equal the complaint of the 
Westminster Gazette that Mr. Chamberlain is not often 
present during the discussions on the Education Bill. 
‘The great statesman appears to spend most of his time 
just now in receiving communications from the Governor 
of Hong Kong about the number of cases of “ bubonic 
plague” in that island.’ The Westminster, presumably, can 
explain the meaning of its own inverted commas ; but it 
must permit us to remind it that, if the statement were 
accurate—which it is not, since Colonial affairs generally 
are in a critical condition—the sneer would still be sense- 
less. Mr. Chamberlain’s business is with Colonial affairs, 
which he is directing with skill and energy such as the 
Colonial Office never knew till he came there; and he 
knows that there are quite enough Unionists in the Com- 
mons—perhaps too many—to look after the Education 
Bill. The real offence is that he was not there to answer 
the great Mr. Acland; but then the Unionist world does 
not take the ex-steward of Christ Church seriously. 





Mr. Joun Mortey has made a journey to Lancashire ; 
and Mr. John Morley, by instituting an apposition be- 
tween humdrum and harum-scarum, has perpetrated a 
jest, an epigram, an aphorism, what you will. The 
Radical party has risen as one man—-after all it does not 
amount to very many men—in appreciative laughter. 
But, when you come to look at it, the mot of Mr. 
Morley is not to be compared in point of wit to any of 
those collected in his works from the treasures produced 
by others. But the worst of it is that this superb jest 
was the pith and substance of his speech: sequitur, that 
the speech was poor, as all Mr. Morley’s speeches are 
when he tries to ‘talk down’ to the populace. He knew 
he was speaking words of unreason; and he is too honest 
by disposition to do it with a good grace. 





Arrairs in South Africa are quiet, and the Rand, we 
all hope, will now settle down quietly to that profitable 
business which is far more interesting to the Outlanders 
in reality than ail the politics in the world are. Mean- 
while Mr. Kriger has produced another of his pungent 
sayings. In complaining that the man who said ‘ Isa!’ to 
the ‘little dogs’ is still at large—albeit the cult of him as a 
hero is not what it was—he has used in epigrammatic 
form our often-repeated argument. There is no denying 
that it is ridiculous and scandalous that Mr. Rhodes should 
be wandering at will in Matabeleland while Dr. Jameson 
and a few of his colleagues are fairly on their way to the 
Queen’s Bench Division with the wind of a certiorari in their 
sails. For the rest, no compliment was ever better earned 
than that paid officially by the South African Republic to 
Mr. J. B. Robinson. That gentleman has worked per- 
sistently in the interests of a peaceful solution of the late 
difficulty ; and he has made great exertions, at his private 
expense, to hasten those measures of reform which the 
Outlanders must secure in the long run. 


Lorp Dunraven sticks to the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
with true British pertinacity, and, as the influential signatures 
to his whip for Monday prove, he has strong support. But 
it is to be feared that the debate will be merely academical 
for, even though the bishops should be placated, and 
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assuming the Commons to be still favourable to the measure 
there appears to be very little chance of the Bill pass- 
ing into law this session. Still, a success in the House of, 
Lords would be a great help to the advocates of a 
reform concerning which there is strong feeling. 





Nor long ago we suffered gentle reproof from a reader 
held by us in the highest esteem because, in our issue 
following upon the lamentable Moscow disaster, we made 
no special allusion to the calamity which marred all the 
splendour of the Coronation. Yet what was there to be 
said. Joy had been turned into mourning in a moment; 
the evil had befallen the world; it was irretrievable ; it 
had to be borne. In our judgment sorrow is best and 
most manfully suffered in grim silence. 





Bur that judgment is not the judgment of all, and, 
since we would not be accused of want of sympathy or of 
lack of the feelings of common humanity, we hasten to 
say that the loss of the Drummond Castle, with all those 
brave men and tender women on board, touches us far 
more closely, wrings our heartstrings far more severely, 
than the deaths of multitudinous moujiks at Moscow or 
the annihilation of thousands of Japanese by earthquake. 
The feeling may be wrong ; but it is the natural feeling, 
and it is present in the hearts of nine English men and 
women out of ten. These two hundred and fifty victims 
upon whom Death came like a thief in the night were 
for the most part our kith and kin. Their passage from 
life to death was of awful rapidity. To us, to say nothing 
of their relatives and their friends, the calamity seems 
overwhelming ; to the sleeping children it was but as a 
vision of the night. And in that thought there is some 
comfort for those who survive. 





For the rest we venture to urge with respectful firm- 
ness that some of the speculation which is rife with regard 
to the cause of the disaster is useless, unfeeling and 
liable to cause pain. No inquiry among the three 
survivors is likely to tell us more concerning the cause of 
the wreck than can be discovered if search is made for 
the ill-fated vessel. They can perhaps tell us whether there 
was a fog or not; but as to the course the vessel was lying, 
or the reasons which induced the master to shape it, they 
are not in the least likely to be able to give any intelligent 
evidence. As for poor Captain Pierce, he is dead; he 
has gone to his last account, and we do protest in the 
name of good feeling that such speculations as those of a 
fellow-captain, reported in the Pal/ Mall Gazette of Thursday, 
are in the worst of taste. Captain Pierce was an old-time 
skipper, had been master of a sailing-vessel in his day, 
and some old-time skippers are wont to be less regular in 
ascertaining the position of their ships than the ‘ scientific’ 
skippers of to-day. All that may be true. But Pierce 
was a good captain enjoying the confidence of his owners, 
who have a well-earned reputation for care in the manage- 
ment of their fleet and in the selection of their men, and 
no sailor, old-time or new-time, is likely to take liberties 
when he is off Ushant. Finally, Captain Pierce is dead ; 
why not let his memory rest in peace? We do not envy 
the feelings of his comrade when he finds that his heart- 
less conjectures have become public property. 





To the outsider the Turf is a mystery, and it was never 
more mysterious than on the Cup Day at Ascot, itself a 
day of no ordinary splendour. Love Wisely started at 
10, or as some have it 14, to 1 ; his victory opened a gold 
mine to the bookmakers. Yet Love Wisely deserved to 
have a good reputation. He ran second to St. Frusquin 
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for the ‘T'wo Thousand; he had been tried and proved 
equal to Bard of Avon; and he won easily. Why then 
was he neglected by the speculators? Can it be that 
these devotees of the Turf do not know their business ? 





MY TWO-WHEELED VEHICLE 


LirrLe machine, you are full of good qualities ; 
You never gorge on oats or hay : 

Nasty bad tempers and other frivolities 
Common in horses are not in your way ; 

No, you are always all serene, 

My light, my slight, and my bright machine ! 


How is the horse, with his vast ponderosity 
Propped upon legs like a table, to vie 

With a feather-weight phantom like you in velocity ? 
Rather more likely that pigs might fly. 

He’ll have to have wheels to his heels, I ween, 

If his feet are to beat my fleet machine ! 


Little machine, there is one indispensable 
Thing that you lack—an appropriate name; 

True there are several most reprehensible 
Words which I only report to disclaim, — 

Bicycle, cycle, and bike, I mean, 

Dolorous names for ma chére machine ! 


These I would hurl to the gulfs of inanity,' 
ling far away into infinite space, 
Bidding the penitent hearts of humanity 
Find a less harrowing one in their place ; 
Bat t> me, you shall be, as you’ve always been, 
My neat, my fleet, and my sweet MACHINE, 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The Grand-Prix 
this season was awaited with some curiosity even by 
politicians. It is customary on this occasion for the 
President of the Republic to drive on to the course in 
state, and there was a good deal of speculation as to the 
reception which would be accorded M. Felix Faure in 
view of certain recent events, and above all of current 
gossip. Rumour had it that he was to be the object of 
a malicious demonstration. An inventor was said to have 
manufactured a toy with which a noise could be produced 
like the cry of the quail, which is popularly supposed in 
France to resemble the injunction “ Paye-tes-dettes ! ’’— 
an allusion to M. Faure’s refusal to pay off his father-in- 
law's creditors. Whether, as is alleged, the inventor's 
stock was bought up by the police, or whether, as is more 
likely, the whole story was a fabrication, the fact is that 
the cry of the quail was not heard in the Bois de Boulogne 
on Sunday last. On the other hand it cannot be said that 
M Faure was received with enthusiasm. The immense 
crowd took very little notice of him, and it is plain that at 
any rate in Paris his popularity is under a cloud. Ce qui 
ne veut pas dire grande chose: le Parisien est frondeur 
dans lame. 


‘Gossip concerning the Presidency is rife at present in 
political circles entirely apart from the stories in circula- 
lation about the family misfortunes of M. Faure. There 
has been talk of a Presidential crisis any time this past six 
months, and it is now being announced with some persis- 
tency as certain to occur this autumn. The accounts of 
how it is to be brought about are all circumstantial and all 
different. The one statement common to these various 
tales is that everybody has had enough of M. Felix Faure. 
For “everybody” it may be well to read the candidates 
who fancy they have a chance of succeeding M. Faure and 
their disinterested backers. In a general way the facts of 
the case may be reduced to this. There are, undoubtedly, 
three or four intriguing politicians who would dearly like 
to see Senators and Deputies travelling by spec al train to 
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Versailles, each of them hoping that he would be the 
happy man to return to Paris guarded by an escort of 


cuirassiers. Then again a Presidential crisis would be 
welcomed by the entire Radical party on the off chance— 
happily a very off chance—that the newly elected Chief 
of the State might be chosen from its ranks. These 
calculations would be more interesting than they are if 
there were the least likelihood of M. Faure resigning his 
functions. And the likelihood of his doing anything of 
the kind is very remote indeed. 





‘ Tuese insidious attacks on the President of the Republic 
are of less real importance, at any rate for the moment, than 
a vigorous and open onslaught of which the President of 
the Chamber has just been the object. M. Judet, who is 
one of the most brilliant polemical writers on our Press, 
has taken M. Brisson in hand and administered to him a 
really memorable “ dressing.’’ M. Brisson is an idol—the 
idol of the Radical party. His admirers have sung his 
praises so lustily and so persistently that even a number of 
his political opponents have brought themselves to believe 
that he is in all truth a very superior person and an 
ornament to the Republic. This strange delusion was 
strong enough to induce the Moderates with their usual 
silly simplicity to stand by and do nothing to hinder the 
election of M. Brisson, de “1]’austére Brisson,” to the 
Presidency of the Chamber. His impartiality was 
guaranteed by every Radical in the House. What more 
could the Moderates want ? 


‘Them eyes are now opened, and they find they have 
been singularly foolish in neglecting to look the gift horse 
in the mouth betimes. M. Brisson is not merely a partial 
President of the Chamber: he has raised partiality to the 
rank of a fine art. He displays veritable genius in the 
cunning with which he comes to the assistance of his 
friends, and strews difficulties in the way of his victims. 
He is even gracious to his friends’ friends. Since the 
Radicals have accepted the support of the Socialists M, 
Brisson has allowed the brawling orators of that party 
every licence. If he draws the line, gently and regret- 
fully, at their shouting “ Vive la Commune !”’ he allows 
them to keep up such a hubbub that no Moderate has a 
chance of making himself heard. Time after time by his 
ingenious interpretation of the rules of the House he saved 
the Bourgeois Cabinet from disaster. With the same 
impartiality he is now preparing pitfalls at every turn for 
M. Méline. Yet such is the reputation of M. Brisson that 
the Moderates only dared upbraid him beneath their 
breath. Now M. Judet has swung his sledge-hammer at 
the idol : it is in pieces. 








‘IT aLLupE above to the habit of certain of the Socialist 
Deputies—that bright particular star Chauvin, ex-hair- 
cutter, is of the number—to shout “ Vive la Commune!” 
as frequently as possible. Until recently the Socialists, 
with the exception of a few of the more rabid amongst 
them, have been careful in their allusions to the Commune, 
and indeed have alluded to it as seldom as possible. It is 
now evident that this reserve was solely the result of 
caution, and not the outcome of any lack of admiration for 
the abominable episodes that marked the spring of 1871. 
The audacity of the party has now reached such a pitch 
that it no longer considers it necessary to conceal its real 
sentiments. In a recent article in the Matin M. Jaurés 
indulged in an outspoken apology for the Commune, for 
which he admitted his own admiration and that of his 
friends. After this there can be no doubt as to the delights 
which the triumph of Socialism would procure us. At any 
rate persons desirous of keeping their skins intact are now 
fairly warned.’ 
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IN THE CITY 

ROTECTION, Jingoism, the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal and the maintenance of ‘all our 
money at the present standard of the most enlightened 
nations of the earth ’"—such are the principal planks in the 
platform of the Republican party in the United States. It 
is rather hastily assumed that high tariffs, designed not for 
revenue purposes or the encouragement of native industries 
alone, but with the declared object of ‘ preventing American 
labour from degenerating to the wage level of other lands,’ 
will once more bring prosperity to the States. That such 
will be the result is open to grave doubt; but in any case, 
since stability is as much the essence of trade as it is of 
currency, it is clear that the commerce of the country will 
again be upset, for a time at least, by the prospect of 
alterations in the existing conditions. Inasmuch as no 
Protectionist legislation can be effected for another year it 
is, perhaps, premature to discuss it, but it may be well to 
point out that the immediate effect of raising some duties 
and restoring others that have been taken off will be to 
cause a rush of imports into the country before the new 
tariff comes into force, which will temporarily increase the 
unfavourable balance of trade. Unless, therefore, something 
is done to remedy the defects in the currency, a mere pro- 
nouncement in favour of money ‘as good as gold’ extorted 
under pressure, will not save the United States from 
relapsing into the critical condition which has recently 
obliged a succession of new loans in order to stave off 
insolvency. It is something no doubt that Mr. M‘Kinley, 
who will in all probability become the new President, has 
been compelled to swallow the opinions he expressed at a 
few years ago and to concur in a modified approval of the 
maintenance of a gold standard. That fact, however, by 
itself will not prevent gold leaving the country any more 
than it has for the last two years under Mr. Cleveland’s rules 
What is needed is achange inthe laws, and unless the Senate 
alters the obstructive attitude which it has hitherto adopted 
the necessary legislation will not take place. ‘The view of 
financiers is that the patriotic Republican Senators who 
preferred to bring their country to the verge of ruin rather 
than pass any alleviatory measures with a Democratic 
President in power will act very differently as soon as they 
have got a Republican Executive, and we hope it may be 
so. At present with the prospect of a fresh upset to 
business owing to tariff alterations, and with an apparent 
recrudescence of Jingoism evidenced in the portion of the 
Resolution which deals with Cuba, we do not think it 
likely that Europe will be in a hurry to supply those 
millions of fresh capital without which further embarrass- 
ments can hardly be avoided. A moderate advance has 
already taken place this week in the better class of 
American railway shares, due to speculative operations by 
those who rely on the investing public to follow their lead. 
So far however there has not been much demand by 
genuine investors although here and there brokers report 
small orders for the very low-priced rubbish shares. While 
things remain as they are it would be rash, for the 
reasons we have given, to anticipate any such trade revival 
in the United States as would cause an appreciable 
increase in the railway receipts, but in view of the high 
level which fairly safe securities have reached in most 
countries it is very possible that a judicious selection of 
good American Railway gold bonds will show satisfactory 

results a year or two hence. 

For cool impudence we have rarely seen anything to 
equal the prospectus of the New Beeston Cycle Company, 
which asks for £1,000,000, of which £500,000 is the 
purchase price to be paid to the Company Registration 
Syndicate. For this large sum the company acquires the 
business of the Beeston Cycle and Fittings Company, a 
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concern of such little importance that it is not mentioned 
in ‘ Burdett’ or the Stock Exchange Year Book, the business 
of the Quinton Cycle Company, and a licence from the 
British Motor Syndicate to manufacture and sell certain 
motor cycles. The Quinton Cycle Company is a re- 
spectable little undertaking at Coventry, with a paid- 
up capital of £32,000 in £5 shares, and as_ the 
shareholders are being bought out on the terms of 
£8. 6s. 8d. for each £5 share we know what they con- 
sider a fair price for their business. As a fact the 
Company Registration Syndicate, the vendor to the New 
Beeston Cycle Company, paid £55,000 for the goodwill, 
plant, ete., of the Quinton Cycle Company. What was 
paid for the licence from the British Motor Syndicate the 
prospectus does not state, but there is no doubt that the 
price of £500,000 at which the Company Registration 
Syndicate sells to the New Beeston Company represents a 
huge and unwarrantable intermediary profit. The most 
amusing thing in the prospectus is the letter from Mr. H. 
J. Lawson accepting a seat on the Board and stating that it 
is the last cycle company with which he intends to be con- 
nected, It is amusing because the Company Registration 
Syndicate used to be the nom de guerre of Mr. H, J. Lawson, 
and unless he has suddenly retired from it and forfeited 
the immense profit which the Syndicate stands to make 
over the promotion of the new Beeston Company he must 
be writing to accept a Directorship on his own company. 
Another curious thing is that his remarkable letter, which 
is published in the prospectus, is addressed to ‘ Dear Sirs,’ 
without mentioning who the ‘ Dear Sirs’ are! It will be 
noticed that not a word is said as to the annual profits of 
the two businesses that are bought, and we can only 
add that the prospectus is a fine example of what a pro- 
spectus ought not tobe. Apart from Mr. Lawson’s relations 
with the Company Registration Syndicate, we have the 
fact that he is the chairman of the British Motor Company 
and chairman of the New Beeston Cycle Company, so that 
he is in the position of simultaneously selling for the first 
and buying for the second, which can scarcely be satis- 
factory for the shareholders in both concerns. Whatever 
the future may have in store for motor cycles, we should 
recommend every one to give this company a wide berth. 

The markets generally have been dull this week, in 
consequence of the absence of many members of the 
Stock Exchange at Ascot. Home lal, are nearly all 
lower and foreign stocks, with the exception of Spanish, are 
stagnant. Rio Tinto shares are again going ahead in 
sympathy with the rise in copper and New Zealand gold 
mines have improved. In the other mining departments 
there is a rather tired look, the fact being that the list of 
mines is so enormous that the quotations are more or less 
nominal in many cases and it is only occasionally that 
dealings can be effected at the quoted prices. 

On Monday next Messrs. Bliss, Sands and Foster will 
publish Economics, by Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, being 
the history of ideas on the science of economics for 2000 
years and an examination of the fundamental laws of 
economics. To those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Macleod’s previous works it is unnecessary to say that it is 
certain to contain a mass of most valuable information. 

The Claremont Cycle Manufacturing Company has been 
formed to acquire the business of Messrs. Lloyd and Sons, 
of Bishop Street and Lower Hurst Street, Birmingham, and 
Grove Lane, Smethwick. According to the statement of 
the accountant, the profits should be sufficient, without 
any extension of the premises, to pay the debenture and 
preference interest and 11 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
The capital consists of £20,000 five per cent. debentures, 
£30,000 seven per cent. preference, and £70,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each. ‘The purchase price is £70,000. 
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THE LATE DR. MIDDLETON 


A RT has a heavy miss in the premature and sad 

: death of one of its very finest exponents—Dr. 
Middleton, late Art Director at South Kensington and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Dr. Middleton 
had, as is now known by the newspaper reports, suffered 
for a considerable time from nervous disturbance and 
worrying pains in the head, and it is precisely these things 
which are apt to attack the finest organisations, those 
most fully charged with understanding of many things, 
with sensitive sympathy and instinct, and with that too 
rare kind of lore of which the possessor, knowing its 
undoubted worth, is yet one whose mind holds his know- 
ledge in a balance, and in his own heart and soul takes his 
vast store of learning as of far less worth than that for 
which it is accounted in the esteem of those who have not 
yet attained the absolute point of always using one’s own 
knowledge as an indication of one’s own ignorance, 
This was a very special note in Dr, Middleton's 
character and manner; one never ascertained except 
by chance anything like the amount of his knowledge 
and of his experience. He was intolerant sometimes of 
downright ignorance, but the expression of his intolerance 
was so delicate and subtle that it never bore the aspect of 
intolerance to the person who called i: forth, save in the 
case of friends intimate enough to take a fine rebuke from 
him as worth many compliments from a man of less 
knowledge. And of his excess, if such excess there can 
be, of modesty one fact speaks much, that in none of the 
accounts that have appeared of him has there been any 
hint of acquaintance with the fact that for some time at 
least he was a traveller among travellers. It was not every 
one for instance who was able to accomplish presentation 
to the Empero: of Morocco when the task was more 
difficult even than it now is. Yet a person, who afterwards 
became a great friend of Dr. Middleton’s, began that 
friendship by a casual conversation in which Dr. Middleton 
mentioned the fact as though he were speaking of some 
curious gem to be seen at the late Signor Giuliano’s. 

Of gems, Dr. Middleton had a very special knowledge, 
as witness his work on the Engraved Gems of Classical 
Times, with a catalogue of the gems in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, of which he was sometime Director, 
as also for some time he was Lecturer at the Royal Academy. 
His career as Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge 
is, perhaps, better known, and to the fulfilment of the 
post's duties he brought a mind and an energy filled with 
intuition and learning on almost every branch of art. On 
architecture, which he had practised as a profession, and 
on sculpture, his judgment was unerring. As to painting, 
he offered that singular, too singular, combination of two 
things which ought of right to go always hand in hand at 
the beck of a professed critic. He knew whether a picture 
was good or not good, and in each case he knew why. 
And as a third point, perhaps yet more remarkable, he had 
the whole history of every school of painting and its merits 
and oddities at his fingers’ ends; he could tell you in a 
moment the reasons for supposing this or that to be a copy, 
or a replica, or a work turned out in ‘the school,’ but he 
never allowed this knowledge, which he possessed to an 
extraordinary extent, to influence his judgment of any 
work upon its own merits. 

And this, as many toilers in art criticism will admit, is 
indeed a rare merit. As to his profound learning in anti 
quarian research, his capital works on Ancient Kome, three 
in number, as well as a large number of signed and perhaps 
a greater of unsigned articles, speak for themselves. But 
these give only an indirect cue to the catholicity of his 
interests, which indeed was probably never fully known 
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even to his intimates, who however knew this much, that 
with him interest always implied study carried to success in 


technical knowledge. Special knowledge never, for him, 
pointed the way to narrowness of view. He was a true 
votary of art, and he was ever prepared to see and under- 
stand the art that exists in things which a too common 
genus of artistic prig denounces with a grandiose air 
as hopelessly out of art’s pale. The fine mind of the 
scholar who always strives for more knowledge, the 
wide experience—he was an excellent linguist as well 
as scholar, and a D.C.L. of Bologna—which never 
vaunts itself, the kindly heart which tempers on right 
occasion the purely critical judgment, the keen sym- 
pathy with trouble, and the equally keen desire, so often 
finding expression in action, to relieve it—all these were 
his, with many other admired qualities to dwell on which 
were fitter for a private memoir than for a too brief public 
tribute. Yet this may be added, that there was never a 
person of sensibility who once knowing him did not wish 
to know him better, and never one who gaining that better 
knowledge did not thereby add love and yet greater respect 
to the admiration already inspired in the first ripening of 
acquaintance, WF 





LORD KELVIN 


PUNHE festivals which have been held this week in honour 

of the jubilee of Lord Kelvin’s professorial connection 
with the University of Glasgow are very far from being a 
mere parochial affair. The presence of representatives 
trom Universities and learned societies in all parts of the 
civilised world indicates that it is not so much a local 
teacher as the leader of British physical science to whom 
honour has been done. The general interest nowadays 
taken in science is much greater than it was fifty years 
ago, yet even so there is room to fear that the man in the 
street has not a very clear notion of Lord Kelvin’s exact 
claims to honour. This is more especially the case, as 
some of his most brilliant feats were performed so long 
ago that they have passed into the common stock of know- 
ledge, and we are apt to forget that there was ever a time 
when the world had to do without them. One striking 
evidence, indeed, of Lord Kelvin’s eminence has been 
before the eyes of the world since 1892. Only two men 
have ever been raised to the British Peerage for purely 
intellectual and unofficial ability. In both cases there is 
an interesting similarity to be observed. Like that of 
Tennyson, Lord Kelvin’s genius combines distinction and 
popularity in no ordinary measure. ‘Tennyson’s poems are 
equally sure to be admired by the critic and loved by the 
simple. Lord Kelvin’s scientific work is equally remark- 
able for its epoch-making contributions to the advance of 
physical theory, and for its direct production of what 
Bacon called ‘fruit.’ We owe him not only submarine 
telegraphy and the safest navigation, but the doctrines 
upon which our modern knowledge of nature is directly 
based, and some of the most beautiful methods by which 
it has been extended. To give an account of the whole 
labour of so fruitful a half-century would take up an 
impossible amount of space, whilst much of the mathe- 
matical part of it would need to be couched in language 
totally unfit for publication. But it will be of interest to 
recall a few of the most striking of Lord Kelvin’s claims 
to public gratitude to-day. 

In a country and an age so devoted to practical things 
as Our own it is more common to inquire what a man has 
done than what he has thought, even though in reality 
the thought may have had far deeper and wider effects 
on the world than the action. But the latter is certainly 
easier to measure, especially in the case of a man whose 
thinking is habitually conducted in the terms of recondite 
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mathematical processes. Thus it is that the average 
mathematician lives a life totally uncomprehended of the 
people, and it would puzzle most of us to say off-hand 
what Newton did beyond ‘discovering gravitation.’ Lord 
Kelvin, however, is anything but a mere mathematician, 
as one gathers from the fact that a large house of business 
in Glasgow is solely occupied with manufacturing his 
various patents. A recent and thoughtful critic has 
even described him, in succession to Watt, as ‘funda- 
mentally, of course, neither lord nor professor nor 
wrangler, but now the best Glasgow instrument maker 
in his turn, developed by the problems which his life 
there among the shipbuilders and electricians has brought 
him.’ Yet his difference from such an inventor as Mr. 
Edison, for instance, is that of Newton from Kepler, of 
the brilliant scientific investigator from the inspired and 
fortunate empiric. The one devises apparatus to meet 
the requirements of a natural law which he has fully 
examined by analysis, while the other succeeds by dint of 
perseverance and mechanical ingenuity in solving a problem 
which he does not really comprehend. But comparisons 
are odorous, as the good Dogberry has it. 

The field in which Lord Kelvin very literally won his 
spurs was that of electricity. Even before, at the age 
of twenty-two, he had received his Glasgow chair in 
1846, he had taken the first steps towards making 
Faraday’s new theory of induction the basis for that 
mathematical theory of electricity which the genius of 
Clerk Maxwell was afterwards to reduce into a rounded 
whole. It was in connection with this that he displayed 
his skill at practical work by inventing the quadrant, 
portable and absolute electrometers, whereby he first 
made it possible for electricians to measure the forces 
with which they work. Sume years later he was induced 
to give his intention to submarine telegraphy, which 
Morse had judged practicable as early as 1843. In 1854 
Mr. Thomson gave a theoretical proof of the fact, already 
guessed at, that the inevitable retardation of signals in a 
submarine cable varied with the square of the length of 
the cable. This appeared to place a fatal obstacle in the 
way of Cyrus Field and his dauntless crew. In a cable 
long enough to cross the Atlantic a single signal would 
appear at the other end as a wave, surging gradually to 
its full power and then slowly dying away again, and 
lasting about six seconds; so that not more than ten 
signals, forming three or four letters, could be sent in a 
minute. This would have destroyed all possibility of an 
Atlantic cable ever being a commercial success. Mr. 
Thomson, however, having shown the difficulty, set to 
work to obviate it, and completely succeeded by means of 
the delicate ‘mirror galvanometer,’ so constructed as to 
indicate the arrival of the first tiny electrical impulse, 
without making it necessary to wait for the development 
of the whole wave. After the failure of the first cable in 
1858 Mr. Thomson helped to improve the method of 
manufacture, and the successful laying of the cable of 
1866 earned him a well-deserved knighthood. All sub- 
marine telegraphy is now carried on by means of either 
the ‘mirror galvanometer’ or the ‘siphon recorder,’ 
Lord Kelvin’s later and still more ingenious invention. 
Some of us may doubt whether ‘ government by cable’ is 
quite so great a good as it is commonly supposed to be. 
Yet civilisation on the whole, and certainly public interest 
in foreign affairs, has been advanced by the network of 
electric nerves with which our planet has been endowed 
in the last generation, and those who like to read the 
foreign intelligence and prices of stocks hot and hot in 
their morning papers may be pleased to know that they 
owe such a boon to Lord Kelvin. 

Whatever the philosopher may think of the advantages 
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of submarine cables, however, there can be no_ possibte 
dispute as to the great benefits which Lord Kelvin has 
conferred upon travellers and sailors. It is his doing that 
everywhere in much-travelled waters a safer land-fall 
awaits the navigator. No steamer making land in a well- 
explored sea need now, however thick the fog, be lost by 
running on the rocks, thanks to Lord Kelvin’s improve- 
ments in sounding. The great advance which he made 
here was to replace the ordinary heavy and cumbersome 
rope by steel pianoforte wire. In the old fashion it was 
quite impossible to take a deep-sea sounding from a 
moving ship, and captains in a hurry often risked their 
vessels by hastening on in dirty weather, rather than 
stop to sound. Now it is the easiest thing possible to take 
a sounding in one or two hundred fathoms of water from 
an Atlantic steamer going at full speed. The sea bottom 
has been so carefully explored in the neighbourhood of all 
frequented coasts that three or four soundings at most are 
sufficient to determine a ship's place with complete exacti- 
tude, and any error of dead reckoning in thick weather 
can thus be at once corrected. In the densest fog a vessel 
may thus feel her way into a quite invisible harbour, and 
so not only time but life is saved. As the vessel nearing 
port trusts to Lord Kelvin’s sounding machine, which has 
also been of great service in examining the bottom of the 
deep sea, so every well-found steamer uses his improved 
compass, which the Admiralty adopted in 1889 as the 
standard. There is something characteristic in the method 
of its invention. Sir William Thomson was asked to write 
on the mariner’s compass in Good Words. Having pro- 
duced one article, he found that its sequel would be chiefly 
concerned with relating the defects in existing compasses, 
which had lagged far behind the other improvements 
made in navigation since the introduction of steam and 
iron, ‘When there seemed a possibility,’ he wrote, ‘ of 
finding a compass which should fulfil the conditions of the 
problem, I felt it impossible complacently to describe com- 
passes which’perform their duty il), or less well than might 
be, through not fulfilling these conditions,’ And the result 
is that the Thomson compass practically fulfils them all. 
A smaller but theoretically more interesting affair is the 
tide-predicting machine, a marvellous contrivance which, 
when set according to the observed local conditions of any 
port, will reel off a complete set of predictions of a year's 
tides in about half an hour, and so performs a task which 
would keep the greatest mathematical computer going for 
months. It has been suggested, with some reason, that 
the work of predicting the weather for any particular 
place, if we ever tackle it with success, will be done by a 
machine constructed on exactly the same principle, but 
far more complex. 

It would be easy to fill the whole National Observer with 
an account of Lord Kelvin’s ingenious inventions, which 
range from those mentioned down to a tap which is 
warranted never to get out of order. To discuss his con- 
tributions to pure science would take even longer, as they 
are intimately connected with the whole fabric of modern 
physics. Yet two or three outstanding achievements must 
be noticed, even in the most desultory appreciation of his 
work. He was only twenty-four when he succeeded in 
placing the whole science of thermo-dynamics on a 
thoroughly sound basis, by interpreting the theories of 
Carnot in accordance with Joule’s new determination of 
the ‘dynamical equivalent of heat,’ which is simply the rela- 
tion between heat and other kinds of energy. This led 
up to his great discovery of the principle of Dissipation of 
Energy, the complement to the law of its Conservation, 
upon which he and his colleague, Professor Tait, chiefly 
contributed to erect the whole structure of modera 
dynamics.. The law of the Conservation of Energy, which, 
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along with that of the Indestructibility of Matter, domi- 
nates all modern physics, declares that the total sum of 
energy in the universe can neither increase nor diminish. 
So much had been implied by Newton in his Laws of 
Motion: only Newton did not know what became of the 
energy apparently lost in friction, etc. Mr. Thomson 
showed, in 1852, that the apparent loss of energy was a 
conversion into heat, and pointed out that ultimately all 
the energy of the universe must be converted into heat, 
incapable of doing work because everything will then reach 
the same temperature. This indicates an_ inevitable, 
though inconceivably distant, end to the universe, just as 
Lord Kelvin’s brilliant explanation of the source of the 
sun’s heat in a regular shrinkage of his volume implies a 
definite limit to the past and future history of the Solar 
System, over which the geologists are still quarrelling. 
Thomson and Tait’s work on Natural Philosophy has been 
the most fruitful since Newton, whose system it is their 
pride to have recalled to its deserved position. But there 
is much ground for supposing that amongst all Lord 
Kelvin’s work future ages may chiefly honour his theory of 
matter as consisting of the moving parts of the ether, those 
‘vortex rings’ with whose appearance in another medium 
cigarette smokers are so familiar, but whose complete 
theory as atoms will tax the abilities of the greatest 
mathematicians for generations to come. Of all theories 
of the constitution of matter, this is the most suggestive, 
and the best able to explain the observed phenomena. It 
proves that Lord Kelvin possesses the poetical imagination 
of the discoverer no less than the practical ingenuity of 
the inventor. The happy union of these is his special 
glory. As Helmholtz once put it :— 

‘His peculiar merit consists in his method of treating 
problems of mathematical physics. He has striven with 
great consistency to purify the mathematical theory from 
hypothetical assumptions which were not a pure expression 
of the facts. In this way he has done very much to destroy 
the old unnatural separation between experimental and 
mathematical physics, and to reduce the latter to a precise 
and pure expression of the laws of phenomena. He is an 
eminent mathematician, but the gift to translate real facts 
into mathematical equations, and wee versd, is by far more 
rare than that to find the solution of a given mathematical 
problem, and in this direction Sir William Thomson is 
most eminent and original.’ 

We have indeed had many mathematicians of equal 
skill. But it is doubtful whether any man since Newton 
has had a greater influence at once upon physical theories 
and every-day life than Lord Kelvin. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF WAR-SHIPS 


I R. ELGAR, F.R.S., who was not long ago Director of 
*” Dockyards at the Admiralty, has been reading a 
paper on ‘ The Classification and Relative Power of War- 
ships’ before the British Institution of Naval Architects in 
Germany. He has been following up some papers on 
similar questions which have been recently put forward, 
and it seems that a few words on the subject may not be 
without interest to the general reader. The history of our 
Navy goes to show that classification has not always been 
intended to represent gradations in fighting force. 
in the early days when the larger ships were all commanded 
by captains they were as such, divided into six ‘ rates,’ yet 
these sometimes referred more to the scale of emoluments 
paid to officers and crews, than to any scale of com- 
bative power. The introduction of steam broke up, 
after some endeavour to retain it, the system of 
‘rates’ and for a long time there was no official classi- 
fication whatever. The system of payment according to 
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the ‘rate’ of the ship, may be said to have fallen out 
of use still earlier, and only a few remnants of the old 
practice now remain. But while this system of rating the 
larger ships was in full force officially there was from 
early times a professional method of classifying ships 
roughly according to their description, which to a greater 
or less degree involved their force as fighting machines. 
This practice arose in the days of Penn and Pepys, when 
commanders began to believe that if sea-fights were to 
be won the ships must preserve the line formation. Then 
the whole Navy was considered to consist of two classes : 
ships which were and ships which were not ‘fit to lie 
in a line.’ As time went on the ships which were fit 
to lie in a line became known as line-of-battle ships, and 
they comprised exclusively such ships as carried guns on 
their quarter-decks and forecastles and on two or three 
decks below them. These became popularly dis- 
tinguished as ‘two-deckers’ and ‘three-deckers,’ and 
they carried from 64 to 120 guns. Out of the ships 
not fit to lie in a line there arose the frigate, which carried 
guns on quarter-deck and forecastle and generally on one 
deck only below ‘them; and the sloop, which commonly 
had no poop or forecastle and carried her guns on a single 
deck which was termed a ‘flush deck.’ These well 
recognised classes were ranked more by fighting force than 
in any other way and greater precision was arrived at by 
associating the number of guns with the name of the 
class so as to speak of ‘ eighty-four-gun ships,’ ‘ thirty-six- 
gun frigates, and ‘twelve-gun sloops.’ There still 
remained a general way of dividing the whole of the Navy 
into line-of-battle ships, cruisers and small craft. Tosome 
extent the rig characterised the smaller vessels, as when a 
three-masted ship, which was officially a sloop, might be 
called a ‘ fourteen-gun corvette’; or another sloop which 
had but two masts might be called a ‘ten gun brig.’ 
Between the line-of-battle ship and the cruiser 
there was understood to be a clear distinction. It 
was always intended that the _ line-of-battle ship 
would beat the cruiser if it came to fighting and 
that the cruiser would beat the line-of-battle ship if 
it came to running away. From time to time it happened 
that for various reasons ships were built which took a place 
between these two great classes, but the general complaint 
of them was that they were not strong enough to fight, 
and not swift enough to run away. 

This classification, being the outcome of war experience, 
roughly betokened a very clear conception of naval tactics in 
its broadest issue. There was a resting, not very mobile, but 
defiant force, whose duty it was to occupy the sea, and to 
dare and defy attack. There was an agile light force, which 
might hang on the skirts of the defiant resting force, but 
was almost forbidden to engage it; which was not to be 
ashamed to fly unless the chasing force was distinctly 
inferior ; and whose chief merit was not fighting-power, 
but mobility. Classification of modern ships of war was 
only re-introduced a few years ago, for it was only then 
that types began to assume an appearance of stability, and 
that it became possible to build in such groups as might 
fall into any classification. There were to be three classes 
of ‘Battle-ships’; three classes of ‘Cruisers’; ‘sloops’ ; 
‘gun-vessels’; and ‘ gun-boats ’ of several classes. It has 
to be borne in mind that the new classification rested on 
the kind of basis which gave rise to the rating system. 
The ships were found in a state of existence which had 
little to say to distinct tactical ideas; and though some 
vague tactical conceptions could not but be present, when 
the classes were chosen, the main point was a convenient 
system of nomenclature rather than the re-imposition of a 
tactical idea. The root of the matter is whether the rules 
of classification ought to govern the naval architect, or 
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whether the naval architect ought to govern the rules 
of classification. Captain Orde-Brown in ‘a paper ex- 
amining the relative gun-power of different ships, and 
Admiral Colomb in papers on the ‘Elements of Force in 
War-Ships,’ would appear to be on the one side, if they 
were pressed to declare themselves; while Dr. Elgar, if 
his paper may be considered as a reply, seems to be on 
the other side. 

The point of interest is also of grave importance to all 
nayal nations. It is really whether the tactical conditions 
established by long practice and experience when ships 
fought under sail, will be found dominant if ships ever 
again engage in war on a great scale and fight under 
steam. Dr. Elgar may be said to discuss and to seek 
convenient methods of classifying and grouping existing 
models of war-ships, but from the tactician’s point of view, 
which is based on experience, this is not the question. It 
is whether the fleet in its gradations of fighting force has 
followed up to now tactical economy—if such a term is 
admissible ; and whether the tendency is towards or away 
from the retention or establishment of such a science. 
Admiral Fitz-Gerald at a recent meeting where the matter 
was discussed, put it bluntly that as naval war under 
steam was greatly in the future and very little in the past, 
it was no use discussing the matter at all. But sucha 
position was hardly in accord with the Admiral’s usual 
shrewdness. As war-ships must continue to be designed 
and sent to sea, some sort of theory will govern each 
individual type; and it is impossible to suppose that any 
design can be prepared without reference to its probable 
relation with other designs. Whether it is safe for any 
country to go on building with a minimum reference to 
class, when other countries build with a maximum reference 
to class as subordinate to well-thought-out conceptions of 
the requirements of future naval war, is surely a question 
to be answered in the negative. In the programme of 
1889, there was strong evidence of adherence to the 
teachings of sailing war experience. The Battle-fleet was 
in all its elements separated tactically from the Cruising- 
fleet; and the latter was broken up into strongly marked 
groups. There was a sense of repudiating a continuous 
gradation in displacement and fighting force. Since 1889 
the tendency has been to intermingle classes so as to 
minimise the difference between a battle-ship and a cruiser ; 
to build second-class cruisers which compare favourably 
with existing first-class cruisers; and third-class cruisers 
which may be held to rival existing second-class cruisers. 
It is not that each class, being kept distinct, is brought up 
to modern level ; it is that faith in any principle of classi- 
fication is showing signs of eclipse ; that the idea of tactical 
classification is ceasing to operate on the mind of the Naval 
architect, Whether this betokens forward or backward 
progress to the British Navy, is a matter demanding the 
highest consideration. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIPS OF GOLF 


IME was when we used to regard Autumnas the chief 
season of our golfing delight. The Autumn medal of 

the Royal and Ancient Club was considered the Blue 
Ribbon of the golfing turf accessible to amateur talent ; 
for the Amateur Championship had not been invented and 
Autumn was the recognised season for the open competition. 
We have changed it all now. A St. Andrews medallist 
must needs yield pride of place to an amateur champion. 
The fields for the open championship have grown so large 
that the brief space of a northern autumnal day is 
altogether insufficient for its decision. It now stretches 
over two whole days; and those days need to be long 
ones. So it has come to pass that already, though 
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the prime of the cricket season is scarcely with us, 
we have seen the greatest events of the golfing year 
decided—the amateur and open championships. Honours 
between England and Scotland have been fairly divided in 
the result, though the greater honour belongs to the 
greater country (geographically speaking) albeit in 
golfing she is the younger. At Sandwich, on the English 
green of the St. George’s Club, a young Scotsman, Mr. F, 
G. Tait of the Black Watch, carried all before him. His 
was a viclory owed to no favour or affection. Fortune had 
not dealt easily with him in the draw. He met a 
St. Andrew’s medallist in Mr. Charles Hutchings, an ex- 
champion, both of the open and amateur championships, 
in Mr, Ball, an ex-champion, of the open event, in Mr. 
Hilton, and amateur ex-champions in Mr. Laidlay and Mr, 
Hutchinson. Surely it has never happened to any victor 
to achieve his triumph with scalps quite so glorious 
dependent from his girdle; and thereto he added the 
glory of gaining the St. George’s Challenge Cup on 
the first day of the amateur championship. In the final 
of the great event he had for his opponent Mr. Hilton, 
who has never yet gained the amateur championship, 
though when last the open championship was contested at 
Muirfield he had the more conspicuous triumph of a win 
over all the professional talent. But Mr. Hilton could 
make no headway against Mr. Tait, who played with a 
rare union of strength and steadiness, giving little chance 
to his opponent, In the semi-final Mr, Tait had for a 
while some trouble with Mr. Horace Hutchinson, of whom 
the 7imes reporter speaks, perhaps a little prematurely, as 
the ‘ veteran,’ but though the latter led by two holes at 
the turn Mr. Tait came away with a game so strong as to 
be almost invincible after the tenth hole. But Mr, 
Hutchinson, though he defeated the then amateur cham- 
pion, Mr. Balfour-Melville, should have been beaten earlier 
in the fray by Mr. Arnold Blyth had not a stroke of nerves 
smitten the latter at the eighteenth hole and allowed Mr. 
Hutchinson to win a desperate match which was not 
decided until twenty-two holes had been played. Of 
other champions this contest found Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Laidlay scarcely in their best form, and Mr, Peter 
Anderson was absent. Promising young talent was shown 
by Mr. Graham, of Hoylake, late captain of the cricket 
eleven at Marlborough and a fine player of every athletic 
game. He was beaten by Mr, Hilton only in the semi- 
final tie. 

So that was the conclusion of the amateur business, 
One or two of the competitors elected to try their hands 
against the professionals in the open event at Muirfield ; 
others, such as Mr. Ball, Mr, Balfour-Melville and Mr. 
Hutchinson were like the little pig that stayed at home, 
and of the rest it may be said that, with the exception of 
Mr. Tait, the amateurs that ventured out at Muirfield were 
rather like the little pig that said ‘Wee! wee! wee, all 
the way home.’ They did themselves no manner of justice. 
But Mr. Tait, though on the morning of either day he 
handicapped himself by indifferent scores which did not 
express so fine a quality of golf, by any means, as he 
showed at Sandwich, yet on both afternoons played so 
grand a game that with three holes to go he had a con- 
ceivable chance of equalling the winning score. He did 
not succeed in doing better than equal Willie Fernie’s 
score for third place, but the fight he made was creditable 
and worthy of his fame. 

At the outset of the competition Herd startled the 
world and bettered expectation by putting in a round of 
72. It had been widely prophesied that 80, on the ex- 
tended Muirfield course, would not be beaten; but 
experience has before now showed how bunker-beset is the 
course of the golfing prophet. With 72 he led the field 
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by five strokes, Taylor, the champion, being next to him 


at 77; at which figure Kay also finished. The latter 
vanished from the horizon of possible champions in his 
second round ; but Taylor continued playing consistently, 
and followed up his 77 with a 78. Herd’s wonderful 
round seemed to have startled its author, no less than its 
commentators—startled him so badly that he could do no 
better than 84 on his second venture. This variability 
seems to bring the game once more within our ken; we 
recognise therein features of our own performance. Fernie, 
Brown and Mr. Tait were all within dangerous distance, at 
this stage. ‘Taylor's leading score was 155. Sufficiently 
far down the list was one Harry Vardon, at 161. Two 
rounds remained for play, but the margin of six strokes 
between Vardon and the leader seemed to put the latter 
eutside the dangerous zone. Vardon’s next round was a 
78, Taylor’s a moderately good 81. Herd had a 79, and 
so reversed his position relatively to Taylor and led the 
van with 235 against the champion’s 236. Brown and 
Sayers were equal at 238; Fernie and Vardon were a 
stroke more. Three strokes behind these last came Mr, 
Tait. We have seen his bold though vain effort in the 
final round, which put him on an equality for third place 
with Fernie in the result. Brown and Sayers disappeared 
from the sphere of glory with 86 each for their last round, 
and Herd, the leader and original favourite, was but a 
stroke better than these and found himself, in the grand 
total, behind Mr. Tait and Fernie. Taylor almost repeated 
his morning’s score, bettering it by a single stroke and 
making his grand total 316; and Vardon, playing a gallant 
game, holed out in 77 and came in a tie with Taylor. 

Thus Taylor, twice already champion, was about to gain 
the honour for the third successive time unless the Jersey 
man (for Vardon is from the Channel Islands, which once 
—but we hope no longer—there has been talk of ceding 
to France) could beat him on the two rounds played on 
Saturday to decide the great event. 

In the interval, that is to say on the Friday, Taylor 
amused himself by going to North Berwick, and running 
a dead heat for the first prize money in a professional com- 
petition on the extended green. Both Sayers and Fernie 
tied with him, at 168. It may be noted that these figures 
for thirty-six holes are a deal larger than anything that 
was likely to be a winning score at Muirfield. 

Then came Saturday and the decision of the champion- 


ship. Our champion, at the start, did not do himself 
justice. Forty-three out does not represent his true game. 


On the first day he went out in thirty-five. 
this occasion, went out in thirty-eight. A simple process 
of arithmetic shows that he gained on these holes five 
strokes from Taylor, and he never let go of them. Taylor 
reduced him to two to the good at luncheon time, but 
Vardon was not to be daunted. He followed up his morn- 
ing score of seventy-eight with a post-prandial seventy- 
nine, and won the championship by four strokes. 

So we have got in some new blood. A new name, that 
of Mr. Tait, has to be cut on the amateur championship 
cup; and a new name, Harry Vardon’s, to be writ on the 
scroll of open championship fame. And we welcome 
them. To justify our faith in the game’s glorious uncer- 
lainties we wanted a change from the old familiar names, 
even though these last were dear to us. 


Vardon, on 


THE LATEST GHOST 
BY OUR ‘SILVERTON ” CORRESPONDENT 
' \ DESPOTISM would procure a perfect solitude but 


kill the ghost.’ So says the philosopher in the 
Amazing Marriage. But the ‘Silverton Abbey’ ghost, 
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if indeed it be laid, owes its repose to no despot, still less 
to the immunities of solitude. To judge by the silence of 
the Standard, the tall female with black brows who terrified 
Mr. ‘ Bruggeling’s’ servants, has ceased to make herself 
objectionable ; correspondents no longer relate the thumps 
and creaks of dragging coftins which enlivened their vigils 
at the haunted grange ; and we are no more refreshed by 
a daily dose of supernatural ‘ chestnuts ’—the castanea 
Stygia of journalistic commerce—contributed by ancient 
fogies reminiscent of their childhood’s bogies. But though 
the ghost no longer haunts Shoe Lane, and possibly never 
walked at ‘Silverton Abbey’ at all, that historic spot is 
still the goal of skeery hunters. The Black Woman may 
be laid; but curiosity is not. We cannot visit the 
mysterious ground without running up against a bicycle 
propped against the shrubs which border the gloomy drive ; 
nor are they merely the ‘ bikes’ of the less nervous sex. 
On the contrary, visitors to ‘Silverton Abbey ’ come strictly 
under the scriptural population statistics :—‘ To every man 
a damsel or two ’—and the top bar is commonly absent in 
the machines which be-spoke the haunted house like an 
aureole of steel. Local interest is far from quenched, 
though wiseacres in the neighbourhood pretend to vote the 
whole affair a bore. People are perpetually sleeping in 
the house ; sleeping did we say? rather gaping and staring, 
like the ‘smale fowle’ of the Canterbury Tales, which 
‘slepen all the night with open eye.’ Rumour refers to 
reporters, interviewers, even detectives, come all the way 
from ‘ London town’ to lure the spectre out of its reserve ; 
One thing at 
least is certain. Nobody, local or metropolitan, has of late 
seen or heard anything of the faintest significance. Since 
the bold gentlemen who signed their names in the Standard 
to a personal experience of not very alarming or suggestive 
noises, not a soul has heard anything that might not be 
heard in the empty solitudes of Exeter Hall when the 
Y.M.C.A. has retired to its well-earned repose. Of course 
this proves nothing, as the true believers justly say, except 
that the ghost is coy. You can’t expect (they urge) a 
self-respecting phantom to make itself cheap by dropping 
imaginary weights about in an empty house on every night 
of the week, nor is it reasonable to ask black-browed astra} 
bodies to stoop nightly in a strangling posture over beds, 
especially when the furniture has been removed and 
nobody is lying to be strangled. Wait long enough and 
give the ghost her time, is their advice. And they wait. 
The whole story would be intensely ridiculous—a most 
melancholy commentary on the fatuity of the human 
intellect—but for one fact, which lies at the bottom of 
the whole business. A well-known and respected, sane 
and courageous Indian Government official suddenly 
throws up a fine house and grounds in an excellent 
situation, and thereby sacrifices at least £500, and then 
solemnly asserts in public—even to the point of appeal- 
ing to counsel learned in the law—that his reason for 
this conduct is simply and solely that he and his family 
could no longer endure the sights and sounds of a 
haunted house. Granted the veracity and common sense 
of Mr. ‘ Bruggeling ’—which we have every reason to 
believe are both unquestionable—we have here the one 
tangible fact upon which all the excitement hinges, 
People do not make a present of £500 to nobody for 
nothing; and hence a crowd of curious investigators, 
some bent on trapping the trickster, others profoundly 
impressed with the hope that at last they are going to 
see a real ghost, to say nothing of many who spend 
their lives on the look-out for a new sensation. The 
question everybody asks is, ‘ What drove Mr. ‘‘ Bruggeling ”’ 
out of his house?’ And, so far, echo answers ‘ What?’ 
People who pride themselves upon their common sense are 


but rumour was always a daft lying quean. 
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convinced that ‘somebody is up to some tricks,’ but this 
sort of trick demands both an adequate motive and efficient 
means. Suspicions have been lightly thrown out, but 
there has been no shadow of justification. According to 
some clever folk, Mr. ‘ Bruggeling’ owes a grudge to 
his landlord, or his landlord to him, or his caretaker to 
one or the other, or each to all the rest, and so on; but 
the moment these common-sense theories are investigated, 
they fall to pieces. No adequate motive has so far been 
discovered to account for anybody amusing himself at 
spring-heeled-Jackery at Mr. ‘ Bruggeling’s’ expense, and 
up to the present it is he alone who has suffered. Even 
if it had been found, the means of carrying out an orga- 
nised system of terrorising are not visible. The house is 
mainly modern; there are no secret passages, built-up 
rooms, sliding panels or arras! The gentleman who chose 
to spend his nights in making noises or shamming appari- 
tions there must have done it in a wide, clear passage, with 
the knowledge that there was a revolver and a cool hand 
in wait for him behind the second door to the left. It 
hardly seems ‘ good enough,’ does it ? 

The only other reasonable ‘ explanation’ seems to be 
that the noises were caused by birds, bats, or rats, and 
that the apparitions were mere servants’ nightmares after 
toasted cheese. There is plenty of ivy, full of birds, 
round the house. There are bats outside. There are 
owls. The corn-crake makes what he fondly believes to 
be music all night in the orchard. You can hear the 
whistle of the goods train as it picks up trucks with a 
crash and rumble a mile or two away. But who does not 
know these sounds when he hears them? Inside, the 
place is perfectly still. No rats or mice, not a creak or a 
crack broke the absolute silence when we last spent the 
night there. There never was a stiller or less ‘ creepy’ 
house, to be credited with a ghost. Mr. ‘ Bruggeling’ 
would not have left the place for trifling noises, He has 
himself met this ‘explanation’ in his first letter to the 
Standard : ‘ Whose footsteps sound in Silverton Abbey in 
the dead of night? Rats, say some. But rats do not turn 
door-handles. Draughts, | am told. tats and draughts do 
not raise unearthly yells in corridors. A screech owl is 
suggested. There was no screech owl in the corridor, and 
rats, draughts (the house is not particularly draughty 
[as we can confirm|) and screech onls do not reduce the 
rent of a house from two hundred pounds a year to less than 
hifty pounds.’ Which is almost too obvious to be worth 
stating. It does not, anyhow, help us far towards a solu- 
tion of the mystery which has occupied scores of minds for 
two months. And so long as the ghost persists in main- 
taining an attitude of impartial reserve, we do not see how 
the mystery is going to be solved.  Solvitur ambulando 
is an excellent maxim; but how if the ghost won't 
ambulate ? 


THE STARLING 


FWNHE starling is a bird of many parts and much enter- 

prise. He is not one to sit on a thorn and sing a 
short song as you pass along the road, make a swoop behind 
the hedge and sing the same sweet tune to you a little 
further on: repeating the kind attention again and again 
during half a mile of your walk; though this is very 
pleasant and attentive on the part of the little fellow who, 
if he would keep quiet, might pass himself off as an over- 
grown mule canary. Nor is the starling like our little 
friend with the thin legs and large red waistcoat, who gets 
credit for being friendly and trustful by his assurance and 
want of bird-like diffidence ; who comes into your house as 
the burglar does, for what he can get, and because he does 
not fear you; of whom are told dreadful tales of fierce 
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cruelty and heartless neglect of aged parents. Your star- 
ling is a bustling quick-witted bird of strong character and 
aggressive ways, ready to fight or joke with his own tribe 
or any other. He and half a dozen friends will sit on a 
tower or the higher branches of a tall tree, and tell stories 
by the half-hour, in a confidential liquid tone suggestive 
of running water ; he is seldom interrupted, but directly 
he stops for breath his story is capped by another chatterer, 
who cuts in and takes up the running. You may detect 
the stories one after another, though you know nothing 
of their fun except by the laughter drawn from the 
listeners. But, when the stories wax too unbelievable, 
you may hear a long drawn whistle-cadence, such as a 
school boy ventures on when he is not in a position to give 
the lie direct to the raconteur, bnt feels that a protest is 
necessary. These incredulous whistles run down the octave 
with smooth flexibility, and from their frequent occurrence 
in the conversation indicate the romance character of the 
whole causerie. 

The starling when young is a dull-looking bird, not very 
unlike his neighbour the thrush, in colour, who gives the 
impression of a demure and well-intentioned youth that is 
anxious to learn all he can from his betters, following up 
his parents closely on a foraging expedition with an assi- 
duity which is rewarded by an early proficiency in catering 
for himself. When older he dons the beautiful sheeny 
peacock green colour with the golden spots, and with this 
smart change in his costume begins his smarter and 
altogether more enterprising life. 

How beautiful a well-bred starling can become was 
shown in an exhibition at Islington a few years ago, when 
there was to be seen a splendid little fellow with a breast 
as bright and changeable as the blue on a drake's neck, 
with the golden spots scattered over it with the most 
charming effect. 

Our little friend is a daring and resourceful builder, and, 
like the swallow, when he has once selected his home, it 
is a difficult thing to frighten him away. A starling found 
her way through a water pipe, under the roof of a tower, 
and built her nest against the turret door, which was very 
seldom opened. An unexpected visit however revealed 
the occupant, sitting on its nest. The visitor was received 
with open-mouthed blasphemy, but never a wing did she 
stir. She was left alone till her brood had flown, and it was 
then found that she had carefully lined round the space on 
one side of the nest with brown paper to protect it from 
the draught from the rain-pipe. The starling has a most 
awkward gait, which would remind one of the waddle of a 
duck if he were not so quick and agile in his movements ; 
give him a chance with the sparrows on the lawn and he 
will beat them at insect-hunting out and out. This natural 
quickness becomes a desperate hurry in the winter when 
the frost is on the ground and food is hard to get. A 
flock of starlings will bustle from place to place and sweep 
everything eatable off, while other birds are thinking 
whether it is worth while to hunt a field over. 

Not only does the starling develop a wonderful activity 
of movement in the hard weather, but he becomes almost 
akin to a savage in his fight for life. In the severe 
weather two years ago, a dish of food was set out for 
the tom-tits and other birds, who gratefully and diffi- 
dently came and fed from it. In the mid>t of the feast, 
there came a roving band of nine starlings, gaunt, quarrel- 
some and in extremis: who, without even a by your leave 
to the smaller birds bounced into the dish, swearing and 
fighting : and, scattering the food around, proceeded to 
gobble it up without ceremony. In the middle of this 
onslaught a tenth member of the band threw himself into 
the middle of the contest—a perfect little demon of 
ferocious hunger—who fought his nine fellows all round, 
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pecking away at the food in the intervals of the fight, and 
finally finished up what was left of the banquet provided 
for gentler and better mannered guests. The lover of 
birds has an infinite world of investigation and interest 
before him, and those who carefully notice the ways of our 
feathered friends learn the characteristics and different 
temperaments of bird society, and classify them into groups, 
as we do the various people we meet. Those who try 
to place the starling will however find it a very difficult 
task, Euuot Stock, 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
VIII.—BUDAPEST CROWDED AT LAST 
Kézponti Szalloda, Czegléd, Hungary, 
14th June, 1896. 

EWS of a ceremony, which was entirely to eclipse the 
N millennial inauguration, brought me back post-haste 
to Budapest—a hot journey through fragrant clouds of 
acacia blossoms; quite a confetti-deluge in the cars, and 
little grey pyramids at every street-corner. This graceful 
tree redeems the monotony even of Hungarian plains and 
might, with advantage, be used to transfigure other sulky 
landscapes. 

A glimpse at the Iron Gates was a duty, in view of the 
autumnal inauguration. Catechise ninety-nine out of any 
hundred intelligent people and you will find an impression 
of a narrow passage through precipitous rocks. Even 
Bradshaw, evidently inspired by hearsay, dubs the place 
‘another defile.’ That may be seen at Kazan hard-by, 
but at the [ron Gates you have a broad Danube flanked 
by low hills. There are rocky shallows and rapids, baby 
whirlpools and a canter of white horses all round the ship : 
in short, as great a contrast to an iron gate as it is possible 
to conceive. Even the intended simile of a rocky grille 
requires an acrobatic imagination. The new channel, like 
everything else in that part of the world, was begun by 
Trajan, and the only wonder about it is that it should have 
been so long a-making. However, better late than never, 
and there are to be great festivities at the inauguration, 
with a speech from the German Emperor, who has about 
as much to say to the Iron Gates as his friend Kriiger to 
Hecuba. 

Let us hope, however vainly, that the improvement in 
the Danube may lead to an improvement in the Danube 
steamers, which are about as bad as bad can be. They 
travel slowly and rarely, and the deficiency of their 
accommodation is only surpassed by the nastiness and 
dearness of their refectory. Sea-cooks, however—and 
presumably river-cooks as well—are a proverb. But | 
have never understood why it should be impossible to get 
a decent meal on board a train. It should be easy to 
organise the collection of all sorts of good things during 
a long land journey, but the boorish servants of the 
Sleeping Car Company (which seems to have adopted 
American incivility in its yearning for symmetry) cannot 
even provide a cup of coffee fit to be drunk. Trains and 
steamers alike are now beplastered with polyglot adver- 
tisements of ‘Constantinople’s Enjoying Establishment,’ 
which is the English version of ‘Constantinople at Buda- 
pest.’ Another edifying notice ran as follows: ‘The 
passengers, being persons of education, are reminded to 
pay attentions to the ladies!’ What this was intended 
to mean I cannot conceive. A friend of mine travelling 
by these steamers, which reach Belgrade in the evening 
and leave in the small hours, wanted to go on board over- 
night, but was told he must first obtain permission from 
the police. Imagining this was a mere formality, he sent 
the hotel porter with his passport, only to be informed at 
the very last moment that leave was refused. It is said 
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that travellers are subjected to this gross inconvenience 
for the benefit of the hotels, and it is certainly an excel- 
lent illustration of the way they manage things in Servia. 
My friend agreed with me and every one else I ever met 
in describing Belgrade as the most dismal capital in 
Europe. He learned a strange thing from the book- 
seller there : that there is a brisk trade in English books. 
Forty copies of a recent Academy Guide were sold in 
a fortnight! So even our unfortunate Academy is not 
without honour—at least in Belgrade. 

On returning to Budapest, I actually found it crowded 
—for the first time since the opening of this famous 
Exhibition, which had now lost its wan, deserted look. I 
had laughed at the warnings that accommodation would 
be difficult to find, for all Hungarian geese are swans, but 
lo! hotels were full, beds were made on billiard-tables, 
and prices were tripled. The good people of Pest were 
evidently so surprised by the realisation of their anticipa 
tions, that every arrangement was thrown out of gear. 
The restaurants were quite a sight: a campstool was a 
luxury, and most people were only too glad if they could 
snatch a mouthful standing. By some strange dispensa- 
tion, the lower order of tourists, provided with food- 
coupons, had priority of attendance, and others were left 
to fend for themselves. Almost the only way was to 
snatch plates from a sideboard and take them to the 
kitchen and wheedle a helping out of the bewildered 
cooks. Many people never dreamed of paying, and those 
who did had to entreat the acceptance of their coins with 
abject pertinacity. The crowds had mostly been attracted 
to the capital by ludicrously cheap tickets and a certain 
clannish interest in their local deputations. They are 
now hurrying away in monstrously overgrown trains, 
whose service is consequently at sixes and sevens. 

I escaped from the hubbub to my old quarters in 
Vacz, but there it seemed doubtful whether I should ever 
reach the cavaleade. All Vaez—le Tout-Vdcz—had made 
up its mind to leave at 3.30 a.m. and stand about the 
streets of Pest for six or seven hours. No human cavalcade 
would have induced me to sacrifice myself to that extent, 
but I was told that a cordon of police would bar the way to 
the tribunes inflexibly after 81m. However, I determined 
to risk it. I learned by heart, as an open-sesame, the 
formula hirlap tuddst (newspaper representative) to repeat 
to the police and left Vacz at 8 am. I was amply 
rewarded. The ‘ gullish herd’ (to quote Mr. Labouchere’s 
sporting prophet) had preceded me in the small hours and 
I actually had a carriage to myself all the way. The 
cordon turned out an effort of the imagination, and a 
little elbowing brought me to my tribune in ample time 
without any need of recourse to my pass-word. What I 
most disliked was having to don dress-clothes before 
breakfast. The costume is sufficiently embarrassing if it 
betrays the end of an orgy, but when you sally forth into 
the early sunshine with a fresh white tie and uncrumpled 
swallow-tails, you feel for all the world like a waiter and 
fall to wondering whether the harvest of tips will be 
plentiful. After all, the sight was not worth so much 
anxiety and perspiration. The same costumes, which had 
edified the opening of the Exhibition, reappeared on 
horseback, and there was a vulgar display of male millinery ; 
the thing was badly staged and the long pauses were 
ineffably wearisome. I remarked at the time that it was 
just the thing to please the German Emperor and now I 
hear he has pricked up his ears and persuaded Ferénez 
Jozsef to repeat the performance for him on his way to the 
Iron Gates. 1 was amused to hear that the police issued 
an edict forbidding smoking in the streets on the morning 
of the procession. But, as every one foresaw, they had 
far too much to do to be able to enforce it, and everybody 
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smoked with as little concern as usual, Bluster here is 
not draconic as it is in Russia and, except in the matter of 
flags and public meetings, authority is fairly easy-going. 
At Nijni-Novgorod Fair a similar edict obtains and it is 
the chief occupation of the police to proctorise pedestrians. 
There is a fine of many roubles and I had the narrowest 
escapes there every evening after dinner. 

Czegléd is a typical Hungarian country town—a bloated 
village of 23,000 inhabitants. There is a long, long drive 
from the station along a broad white road, flanked by low 
white houses and soothing acacia avenues. At last you 
reach a big, vacant square with inns and churches. These 
squares are highly characteristic of Hungary. They are 
identical in almost every townand village. Imagine a big 
bare field of parched, white earth, fully two inches deep 
in dust, abounding in mounds and ruts, littered with logs, 
carts, and all manner of refuse. The opposite houses, 
with their uncouth signboards, are unsocially distant, and 
the rare pedestrians seem lost in the wilderness. It is a 
dreary prospect, relieved only by glimpses of green in the 
side streets, or by the occasional passage of a galloping 
cart, aureoled by a tumultuous whirlwind of dust. 

And the Kézponti Szalloda is a typical Hungarian inn. 
When you arrive there is nobody to receive you, and you 
worry a strident gong in the hall for a long time before an 
unkempt waiter peers round the corner to ask what you 
want. If you are up to the ropes, you stroll straight 
upstairs and ask the chambermaid to unlock a bedroom 
for you. As for the landlord, you never see him, or, if 
you do, there is nothing to distinguish: him from other 
lourgers in the Advehdz. As far as I can make out, a 
Hungarian inn is generally run by the Boots; at least, he 
is most in evidence, and is appealed to on most emer- 
gencies. But you are expected to fend for yourself as 
much as possible (a relic, probably, of the old Khans), 
and you pay for almost everything when you have it, 
like any casual customer. There are a few good rooms 
on the front, but the majority overlook a huge central 
court-yard, where all manner of domestic industries are 
carried on, from butchery to laundry-work. 

Harotp Gaverican., 


THE GOLDSMID COLLECTION 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


A SMALL and choice, but probably expensive, col- 
y i lection came to the hammer last Saturday. The 
pictures gathered by Sir Julian Goldsmid did not number 
above eighty-two, including water-colours, but the Gains- 
boroughs, both portraits and landscapes, were of the 
highest quality and fetched large prices, as did the 
Romneys and the Reynoldses. It is not very easy to 
make out why there is such a boom in Romney. A very 
few years ago he was esteemed much more nearly at his 
true value, somewhere below Hoppner and far below 
either Reynolds or Gainsborough : at least, we venture to 
offer an opinion to that effect. Any one who buys 
Romney at the present extravagant price does so at his 
own risk. It is the same with Constable, over whose 
name, however, a much fiercer battle rages. Romney was 
always pretty and sometimes even good: but where the 
element of beauty, so essential in pictures, came into the 
Embarkation of George IV, at Whitehall in 1817, Jor the 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge—nearly three years were to 
elapse, by the way, before the Prince Regent became 
George IV. —we fail to see. It was spotty, inharmonious, 
rough, an ugly object in itself, with a singularly ill drawn, 
indeed childish, view of the dome of St. Paul’s in the 
background, and yet it went up to no less than £2100. 
With respect to the Romneys, it is curious to observe that 





while the portrait of James Oliver, well and solidly painted, 
and as different as possible from the artist’s later work 
went for only 260 guineas, the portrait of Mrs. Oliver, also 
in the early manner, fetched £3255. When the portrait 
of Miss Harriet Shore was put up in this room last year 
with the rest of Mr. Price’s gallery, it was sold for £1913. 
On Saturday it rose to £2882 10s. Undoubtedly, it was a 
beautiful work, but the portrait of Lady Urith Shore, 
which was also in the Price collection, only showed an 
increase of £210, being knocked down at £2100. The 
third Romney had little merit. It was painted really 
in a monotone, the drawing was awkward if not actually 
incorrect—that is, what there was of drawing, which was 
but little. It represented the inevitable Lady Hamilton 
as Contemplation and realised the extraordinary price of 
£1270 10s. These examples show the tendency of modern 
fashion, we cannot say of modern taste, in painting. We 
are assuming that Sir Julian Goldsmid, who apparently 
did not begin to collect till comparatively late in life, 
bought only what he admired himself. Unfortunately, the 
judgment of any impartial critic must be that certain 
pictures, just like certain stocks, are ‘manipulated’ for 
the benefit of the dealers in such shares or pictures. In 
the case of Romney—even when he was in his most slap- 
dash mood—there was a certain power. He could not 
draw, he could not colour, but the beauty of his virtually 
monochromatic pictures cannot be denied. Those who 
will not give two or three thousand guineas for a bad but 
pretty painting, may obtain at a modest price a photo- 
gravure, which has all the charm and often more than all 
the colour of the original. The case of Constable is 
wholly different. The charm of some Constables, such, 
that is, as possess a charm, is their freshness. We may 
expect, when colour can be reproduced by photography, 
to obtain views of scenery equal to his best. As to his 
worst, such works as this George IV. or the Salisbury, 
recently seen at Burlington House, the critic must stand 
in silent wonder. Fashion is mutable, but while it reigns 
it is not open to reason. 

This, being the first ‘great sale’ of the season, was 
largely attended, both by those who came to admire and 
those who came to buy. Competition was brisk through- 
out, although the thermometer in the sale-room must have 
been at least equal to that at Ferkeh. We need only 
mention the more important pictures. At the very top of 
the list must come the beautiful Gainsborough landscape. 
It was described in the catalogue as ‘a view at Schocker- 
wick near Bath.’ There is no place near Bath called 
‘Schockerwick,’ but the picture, which is a view in the 
Slaughterford valley—a still wild and little visited region— 
was among those preserved for nearly a century by the 
Wiltshire family at Shockerwick House, where, in all pro- 
bability, it was painted. Four or five of these landscapes 
have been exhibited lately; and a portrait, Z’he Parish 
Clerk, from the same collection, was purchased in 1867, 
and hangs in the National Gallery. ‘The Slaughterford 
view fetched the moderate price of £3155. ‘Two portraits, 
Lady Eden and the Dehany family, went for a little over 
£2000 each. The Reynolds portraits came next, Lady 
Coventry, in a fine landscape, three quarter length, barely 
stopped short of £4000, a price largely exceeded by the 
full length of Miss Monkton. In 1894 this picture went 
for £7875, and now brought exactly the same. The last 
Reynolds, Mrs. Mathew, was sold at Christies in 1876, when 
it went for 900 guineas, and again in 1894, when the price 
rose to 4400 guineas, It now declined to £4200. 

Of the greater landscapes, two Turners, both of which 
were in the exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington House 
last winter, were sold, the first 4 Rough Sea, for £1260 in 
1894 and now for £2102 10s., and the other, Rockets and 
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Blue Lights, one of the artist’s greatest achievements, for 
£735 in 1886 and now for £3785. Sir J. E. Millais’s 
Little Speedwell's Darling Blue was received with sympa- 
thetic applause, and fetched as much as £1470, the bidding 
being very brisk. Expectations, by Mr. Alma Tadema, ran 
up rapidly to £2042 10s. It was said in the room that 
the artist received £1500 for it. A fine Landscape in Wales, 
by John Linnell, was not dear at £840, but its beauty was 
somewhat marred by the heaviness of the cloud on the 
right. Such black clouds do show themselves in the midst 
of summer sunshine, but, though useful enough in a 
painter's sketch-book, give an exaggerated effect to a 
finished picture. Some modern pictures declined heavily. 
Landseer’s The Trickster, a portrait of a spaniel, one of the 
latest, if not the very latest of his exhibited works, only 
elicited a few bids, the highest being £126. Others might 
be quoted, but on the whole, the Goldsmid collection verifies 
the rule, that it is always safe to buy the best. At all 
events, this small collection brings in £67,000, and reckon- 
ing one with another, it would probably, almost certainly, 
be found that the whole sum spent has been returned with 
reasonable interest. 


THE KENDALS AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 


HAT a play should point a moral is all right and 
proper, but that it should preach a series of 
sermons—the one contradicting the other—is more than 
even so skilful a dramatist as Mr. Sydney Grundy 
can make it do with impunity. The Greatest of These— 
is neither more nor less than a string of little sermons, 
sometimes delivered monotonously as by a parson from a 
pulpit, and at others in duologue form after the fashion 
of the devil’s advocate, so common and amusing in the 
Parisian churches in the Lenten season. In the very first 
scene Mrs. Kendal starts the hall by sermonising her 
husband (Mr. Armytage) on charity—-from her own 
point of view—which is mixed. The husband is a 
gentleman of the ‘unco’ guid’ type who believes that 
in order to be saved he must make himself a perfect 
nuisance to his wife, children, and the world in general. 
Odd to say—and here the gentleman differs from the 
ordinary ‘unco’ guid’ and stands in diametrical opposition 
to himself and his theories—he married, with his eyes 
open, a lady who had, according to her own testimony, in 
earlier life been unpleasantly mixed up with a gentleman 
she has abandoned apparently for no other reason than to 
better herself by becoming the wife of this wealthy Puritan. 
The husband is disagreeable and conventional, the lady 
never ceases reminding him charitably of the fact and, 
true devil’s advocate as she is, plainly informs him in the 
opening scene that the kind of love she experienced at 
the hands of her early lover, the youth with whom she 
‘lived in sin,’ was of the true quality, and that the 
wearisome existence she leads with her husband is dis- 
tinctly wicked because it has ‘no real love in it.’ Her 
husband very properly tries to persuade her to the con- 
trary. She has promised him never to see or corre- 
spond with her sometime lover, but is compelled to do 
so, early in the play, by the evil doings of her young 
son, whom no one else can save from the conse- 
quences of his folly. In Act IL, therefore, we have a 
nice little duologue sermon on the wickedness of prig- 
gishness and the contrary. In Act II. we discover 
ourselves in the apartments of the lover (played by Mr. 
Gould), and find him to be an inexpressibly dull gentleman 
with many grievances. He is naturally surprised to receive 
a visit from the lady he has not seen in many years, but 
on hearing her errand, for the sake of bygone times, 
consents, at all costs, to save the boy from disgrace, He 
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will pay up the £500 which forgery has gained. Two 
sermons ensue, one from the gentleman on the wicked- 
ness of being abandoned by the lady, and one by 
the lady on the side of morality. In the last Act 
the sermons are preached by the husband, on the pro- 
priety and even the sanctity of life according to the 
conventional code of ethics in vogue in well-regulated 
households; and by the lady on the evils of husbands 
making themselves desperate bores in order the better 
to save their souls and those of their relations and friends. 
The moral of it all is that the priggish husband is severely 
punished through his children, which is a reversal of the 
scriptural theory concerning the effecst of the sins of the 
fathers. One child forges and the other dies of a fit of ob- 
stinate home sickness at school, though why the proprietors 
and directors of the Minerva establishment to which she was 
confided didn’t, on discovering her precarious condition, 
send her back, like sensible people, to her parents, 
whether they liked or not, remains a mystery. Again, 
where was the mother’s influence all this time? We 
will grant that the father was harsh and above all 
stupid and intensely priggish, but surely the mother 
must have had some voice (if only in secret) to 
point out to her children the right path for them 
to tread? All the good acting in the world cannot 
extricate such a plot from its quagmire of verbosity and 
pretence. Conjugal squabbles are always disagreeable 
enough, in all conscience, to a third person in real 
life, but they are insufferably dull and unprofitable on 
the stage. As usual, with that perverted sense of propriety 
which invariably seizes upon all imitators of Ibsen and his 
works, the respectable people in the play are made out 
prigs, dullards, even sinners, because they prefer the 
decencies of life, even if they be a trifle dull, to the 
vagaries of the new men and women who sow late wild oats 
ostentatiously and whine if society on discovery very 
properly shuts its doors in their faces. 

Mr. Kendal plays the husband exceedingly well, so 
sympathetically, indeed, that we soon come to the con- 
clusion that he is not nearly so black as he is painted. 
The husband can talk sensibly enough, at times; and if he 
were only a trifle less of a prig he would pass muster 
anywhere as a very fine specimen of a narrow-minded 
English country gentleman. He is much under the 
influence of a stupid old parson—and that he is so does 
not speak much for his intelligence—but he is not bad- 
hearted, at any rate, as he is represented by Mr. Kendal. 
Mrs. Kendal, as the wife with the queer antecedents, 
acts as she only can. Her consummate knowledge of stage 
science comes to her rescue, and assists her to invest her 
part with a dignityand grace which, in less competent hands, 
it could never assume. She can do what many younger 
actresses of greater emotional power fail to do—interest 
us intensely in an impossible character—and even convince 
us that it is a possible one, until we analyse it and it crumbles 
away. Her work on the stage resembles in a measure 
that of the best novelists. Their choice of subject may 
occasionally leave room for regret, but they will nevertheless 
interest and even move us by their sheer skill in the art 
of narrative, and their command of literary technique. 
So with Mrs. Kendal. The part she plays—as in this case— 
may be a bad and illogical one, but somehow or other she 
will convince us for the time even against our reason, that 
she is right and we are wrong. Her ability is such that 
she can carry any part through with flying colours and at 
all odds. We long to see her in some better piece—in 
some of those characters which she has created, and which 
are already enshrined in the very best chapters of the 
history of the English stage in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Mr. Nutcombe Gould acts the lover with conviction—and 
that is a difficult feat because the part is the reverse of con- 
vincing. He is quite as preachy an individual as the husband, 
only he is, if anything, even more doleful. Had he married 
the lady, we feel certain that he would have been just 
another such prig as her actual husband—but apparently 
elle les aimait ainsi, and there is nothing more to be 
said. Mr. Kemble plays the stupid old parson, and appeals 
rather more to the gods than so fine an artist should. 
He draws a caricature, and we are tired of caricatures, 
especially of parsons, on the stage. Mr. Rodney Edge- 
cumbe is a nice young actor, pleasant and breezy, but he 
cannot for the life of him look like a boy who would or 
could forge; and Miss Campbell, as Grace, when she turns 
upon her father and tells him home-truths, does so with a 
disrespectful spitefulness which leads us to think that her 
mother has as greatly neglected her manners as she herself 
tells us her father has her morals, R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


R. CONAN DOYLE said at least one true thing in a 
speech he made before the New Vagabonds and the 
Lady Writers. He said that ‘The word “ style,” which in 
France had always been synonymous with lucidity, has in 
England become more and more identified with obscurity, so 
that if you learn that a new writer isa “ stylist” you nearly 
always find a difficulty in understanding what he means.’ 
But is it by any means so true that, whether a lady writer's 
style be ‘plain or florid, it is invariably clear’? I have just 
been reading a new book of essays by a very distinguished 
woman, and I have had to plod through some sentences 
twice and thrice in order to arrive at even a glimmering of 
what is meant by them. Then, again, is it any more true 
to say of male and female novelists that ‘ women’s men have 
usually been better than men’s women’? ‘Women’s 
men’ !—why, are they not notorious for their unreality, 
their ‘distance from the fact’? One thinks of George 
Eliot’s Deronda, and Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax, and 
Ouida’s guardsmen, and Miss Edna Lyall’s Donovan—and 
shudders. Probably no man, not even Shakespeare, ever 
drew an absolutely real woman, just as no woman has ever 
drawn an absolutely real man: how could she? Perhaps 
the best thing would be for men and women always to 
collaborate in future, whether it be the fiction of the 
circulating library or of the theatre. The men could 
correct the women’s men, and the women the men’s 
women. 

Somebody, it would seem, has been collecting and 
publishing examples of the agreements which some 
publishers are in the habit of asking authors to conclude 
with them. By all means let the youthful writer be 
warned against the pitfalls in this way that lie before him. 
In general he has an engaging ingenuousness and modesty, 
and signs whatever may be sent to him. In general he is 
only too glad to get his wares sold and see himself in 
print. In general he is so impecunious that he will 
subscribe to anything, so long as the act is ‘ gilded by the 
gracious gleam’ of a remittance. But he will do well to 
jearn that the time may come when his work may be 
valuable to him or to his family. And, apart even from 
that, there are certain precautions which an author ought 
always to take. If, for example, he is disposing of a book 
of reference he should bargain that the date of publication 
be printed on the title-page : otherwise that work may be 
put in circulation for years without revision and have the 
appearance by-and-by of being inaccurate when it is 
simply out of date. There should be provision, too, in 
every agreement for the possibility of the book that is 
4eing sold passing out of the possession of the first owner : 
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in that case the writer should retain some control over his 
work, or it may crop up by-and-by in a form injurious to 
his reputation. Ina word, your youthful scribe should look 
ahead : he cannot be too solicitous about the future. 

I welcome with enthusiasm the complete edition of the 
rhymes of J. K. S., compiled by his brother and issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes of Cambridge. It is called 
Lapsus Calami and other Verses, and is prefaced by an 
excellent portrait of the author, of whose career, moreover, 
an authoritative sketch is given. Those who possess the 
original edition of Lapsus Calami and Quo Musa Tendis 
may like to know how the collector stands in regard 
to these issues. I will tell them. Quo Musa Tendis 
is reproduced here in full. As for Lapsus Calami, the new 
editor omits the ‘Circuit Songs’ and ‘Election Songs’ 
which J. K.S. included in his first edition, but reproduces 
the ‘Combi Songs’ which J. K. S. suppressed in his later 
editions. Moreover, the new editor supplies two pieces 
which J. K. S. never collected—namely, two sets of verses 
written for ‘ Visitors’ Books,’ circa 1880-82. These are 
very quaint and bright, and well worth preserving. J.K.S. 
can now be bought in the bulk; but those who were wise 
enough to purchase the Lapsus and Quo Musa when they 
originally came out will continue to plume themselves on 
their wisdom and to hug the thin volumes to their breast. 

The Ashcroft Noble Memorial Fund is, I take for 
granted, intended for the benefit of the widow and children 
of the deceased Jittérateur. I also take for granted— 
though in so doing I may be wrong—that the Fund is 
intended to take the place of a petition to Government for 
a pension on the Civil List, a pension which might never be 
obtained. Now and then, of course, the widow of a literary 
man does receive a pension ; but the thing is by no manner 
of means a certainty. It does not matter how largely and 
influentially a petition may be signed; it may have the 
support of all the magnates of the literary world, from 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Ruskin, downwards, 
and yet fail in its effect. I confess I do not know upon 
what principle, if any, our First Lords of the Treasury are 
guided in their decisions in such cases ; but I suspect that 
persistent pressure on the part of political supporters is a 
not unimportant element in the affair. The whole subject 
is ripe for discussion in Parliament ; but then, how many 
‘representatives of the people’ take any real interest in 
poor men of letters ? 

Mr. Lang, I observe, calls out for a reprint of The Rovers, 
or the Double Arrangement, ‘with illustrations, and an 
apparatus criticus and note variorum.’ ‘Mr. Austin Dobson, 
and Professor Saintsbury, and other authorities ought to 
contribute to the elucidation of this prophetic parody of 
Ibsen.’ Mr. Lang can scarcely have seen or read the plays 
of Ibsen, or he would not assume that they have any 
similarity to the German dramas satirised in 7'he Rovers. 
Schiller’s Robbers and Cabal and Love, Goethe’s Stella, and 
Kotzelue’s Misanthropy and Repentance and Count Benyousky 
—these were the ultra-sentimental plays at which Canning, 
Frere, and Ellis girded, and they have nothing in common 
with the psychological realism of the Ibsen series. 7'he 
Rovers, | fear, will not commend itself to the speculators 
in editions de /uxe ; but, in the meantime, those who run 
may read it in the reprint which the late Henry Morley 
included in his ‘ Universal Library’ in 1885. 

Some one has been lecturing on Mr. William Tirebuck 
asa ‘new’ novelist. Yet Mr. Tirebuck brought out his 
Miss Grace of All Souls in 1895, his Little Widow in 1894, 
his Sweetheart Gwen in 1893, his Dorrie in 1891, and his 
Saint Margaret in 1888. He is not, therefore, so very 
‘new. But, then, everything is ‘new’ in these ignorant 
and open-mouthed days of ours. 

Very enthusiastically does C.K.S, write of Dr. Robertson 
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Nicoll in the London Nen's. ‘He is the editor of at least 
five publications,’ says C.K.S.—the Expositor, the Bookman, 
the British Weekly, and others not named. C.K.S. is 
himself a notable example of the editorial pluralist, for 
does he not edit the London News, the Sketch, and the 
English Illustrated Magazine ? He makes reference, I note, 
to Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘only two novels’ as having been 
published ‘in an American magazine. Mr. Barrie’s 
Sentimental Tommy is running through an Anglo-American 
monthly, but Z'he Little Minister and When a Man’s Single 
first saw the light in English publications. 

Announcement is made of a novel by Mr. H. Barton 
Baker. Most of us, I think, know Mr. Baker only as the 
author of books on Our Old Actors and The London Theatres, 
but we will wish him success in his new ‘ line of business,’ 


CORRES PON DENCE 
AN EFFECT OF MR. CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
New York City, U.S., 6th June, 1896. 

S1R,—If President Cleveland’s war breathing message in 
regard to the Venezuela matter has accomplished nothing else, 
it has resulted in a certain element in New York’s population 
receiving a lesson not likely to be forgotten for some time. 

During the few months that have elapsed since the message 
was made public, the business depression in New York has 
never been so keen and the number of people without work 
never so large. The names attached to the situation wanted 
advertisement in the daily newspapers and the appearance of 
the men seen at the meeting places of the unemployed indicate 
that fully three-fourths of these out-of-work unfortunates are of 
Irish birth or extraction. 

The explanation of this is not hard to find. The large 
employers of labour in New York are well-nigh all German 
Jewish and Anglo-Americans. Very few Irishmen are found 
among them, as, with the exception of those engaged in the 
liquor or political business, the people of that nationality are 
almost wholly the servant and emf/oyé class. Now, Germanand 
Jewish Americans, being extremely clannish, prefer to employ 
persons of their own racial origin. They hire Irishmen only 
when the work is of such a character as to render it impossible 
to secure people of their own nationality to do it. In con- 
sequence of this, a very large proportion of the New York Irish 
are dependant on Protestant and Anglo-Saxon Americans for 
their livelihood. As this latter class of citizens generally con- 
demns Mr. Cleveland’s message, they are at present feeling 
rather resentful towards the Irish, for the message having 
received its most enthusiastic endorsement from the politicians 
and newspapers which cater for the Irish, it is considered to 
have been prepared with a view to influence this element 
and, hence, the Irish are blamed for the panic and business 
depression. 

Now that the depression compels employers to reduce the 
number of their hinds, this feeling naturally results in those of 
Irish extraction being selected for dismissal. 

Another set of people whom Mr. Cleveland’s epistle to 
Congress has caused to suffer considerably are the pub- 
lishers of the Irish daily and weekly newspaper organs. A 
comparison of these publications with anti-Jingo journals, like 
the Post, Herald, and World will show that, while the former 
do not contain sufficient advertising patronage to defray the 
expense of their publication, the columns of the latter are 
crowded with the best and most profitable class of advertise- 
ments. 

Owing to their limited circulation and the sort of people by 
whom they are read, the Irish and Anglophobist organs have 
never borne a high reputation as advertising media. Even 
when times are prosperous they have to resort largely to 
raising famine funds and Home Rule subscriptions in order 
to obtain the means for support. Now that the financial 
stringency has caused advertisers to withdraw their patronage 
from all but the most profitable media, and the destitution 
prevailing among a considerable proportion of the Irish popu- 
lation renders the raising of funds for the relief of the 
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starving and down-trodden peasantry of Ireland’ no longer 
possible, the British-hating organs find it extremely difficult to 
make both ends meet. 

Practically the only source of revenue remaining to them is 
the money paid them for publishing a class of advertisements 
which decent journals do not admit into their columns. 

All this constrains one to believe that if times do not soon 
improve the newspapers which for years have been endeavour- 
ing to stir up strife between the two English-speaking nations 
will be forced out of existence.—I am, etc., 

JOSEPH BANISTER. 


REVIEWS 
RENAN AND HIS LOST ANGEL 


Drother and Sister. A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest and 
Henriette Renan. Translated by Lady MArRy Loyb. 
London: Heinemann. 


These letters are interesting ; partly as adding a new name to 
the literary roll of devoted women, partly as throwing further 
light upon the steps by which Renan severed himself from the 
Church of Rome. The latter is, upon the whole, the less im- 
portant contribution, except so far as it supplies material for a 
study of very personal psychology. The religious significance 
of the event was of the smallest ; it expressed and exercised no 
general influence of the time, as did Newman’s step in the 
opposite direction. Indeed, Renan’s secession was not so much 
a new departure as a timely declaration to obviate the neces- 
sity forone. That is to say, it enabled him to persist gualzs 
ab incepto, whereas had he entered the priesthood he must cer- 
tainly have undergone a process of regeneration. His Chris- 
tianity had always been a little too precious for use. On the 
other hand, he remained something of an abbé to the end of 
his days, with more than his black stockings—/out ce gui reste 
du pritre—to serve for souvenir and survival. In an early 
letter he says that if Christianity were not true, its priesthood 
would still be venerable. He had the best of reasons for saying 
SO, since the men of the Church with whom he had to deal were, 
upon the whole, stronger and better, if less brilliant, men than 
himself. To those who had trained him to be a servant of the 
Church he went, when the convenient moment had come, with 
a mouthful of conscientious scruples and an avowal that he 
‘did not believe enough.’ This was heresy, and it might well 
have been viewed as ingratitude; but in each instance he 
received a patient hearing and something like a blessing at 
parting. Dupanloup offered to do what a poor man might to 
provide for the wandering sheep, who was apparently cutting 
himself off from his daily bread as well as from the sources 
of more vital nurture. The Abbé Gratry stirred himself to 
bring him in touch with the learned of Paris. It is true that 
these gentlemen did not foresee that the young man who ‘did 
not believe enough,’ but who had such a marked vein of piety 
and an undoubted talent, would one day consecrate his talents 
and his sensibility to the writing of a Vie de Jésus. By dint of 
those two qualities he made a quite remarkable success. He 
may be said to have made the most of both worlds ; for his 
books were put upon the Index, yet he could still wear his 
black stockings with a paradoxical difference that must have 
been very stimulating to a fine intelligence. 

For the rest, what we have in those letters is not the confes- 
sions of an inquiring spirit, but the agitations of a clever young 
man in huge concern about his career in life. He early awoke 
to the fact that his talents were not of the kind that are most 
useful or are best used in the humane drudgery of a parish 
priest’s work. This was likely, since he was physically indo- 
lent and a hedonist in grain. But the Church has occasion for all 
aptitudes ; so he continued his studies. Later he finds that he 
‘does not believe enough’ to proceed to his sub-diaconate ; but 
he defers making the discovery as long as possible. When he 
has assured himself of it, the total ingenuity of an alert mind 
becomes occupied with the problem, how to keep the truth dark 
and the situation open as long as may be, so that he shall be in 
a position to profit by any issue that arises, and, if possible, may 
slip out of the Church at the last moment without appearing to 
have broken from it. It is often necessary to remind oneself 
that this truth-seeker was young for his years, and that his 
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vivacity of sentiment was only equalled by his ignorance of 
human nature. Thus he told himself, and he probably believed, 
that he was concerned beyond everything to avoid paining his 
mother by a frank disclosure of his opinions and plans. Yet 
when the disclosure did come, the old lady stood it—as might 
have been foretold from the nature of mothers—without a shock 
either to health or happiness. In truth, he had been sincerely 
anxious to spare himself in the matter, for it would certainly 
have pained him to have to make a disagreeable announcement 
even toa doorkeeper. Meanwhile, his sister had to carry the 
burden of anxieties due to his doubtful position. One new obser- 
vation these letters enable us to make with some confidence, 
namely, that dogmatic difficulties and scruples of conscience 
had much less to do with Renan’s desertion of Romanism than 
we have been inthe habit of supposing. Mere scruoles could 
probably have been squared, and he might have found 
room for a thousand historic doubts in that mental region of 
‘hindmost thoughts’ which Pascal had assigned for such 
irrelevant things. The fact was that he craved another type of 
career and a relation to the thought of his time which should 
be above all a personal one. A born /i¢/érateur, he saw his 
opportunities in the intellectual life. For him that meant a life 
equally free from official bondage and small worries, a life in 
which erudition, the study of mental sensations, and the final 
delights of explaining oneself to the world should all be favoured 
by an environment in which there was a quantum of sheer 
coddling, a great deal of the human heart, and a soothing 
sufficiency of chaste /rou-frou. ‘The intellectual faculties,’ 
says this tonsured clerk at one and twenty, ‘have some secret 
affinity with those of the affections aid the moral powers, and 
rebound to every pressure which causes these last to suffer or 
rejoice.” And not Goethe himself—whom Renan considered a 
sad pagan—was more set upon giving his own intellectual 
faculties every chance of coming to their full. That was what 
he aimed at, and upon the whole he got it. But it is only now 
that we learn how greatly he was indebted to his sister Henriette 
for the opportunity of making himself, how she was to hima 
kind of moral index and an inspiration. She has beea described 
as the person who persuaded him ‘to have done with Christian 
dogma.’ These letters do not justify that assertion, though they 
reveal her as the person who, far more than his own conscience, 
required him to be honest with himself and others, The fact 
that her own religious faith was shaken or shattered had nothing 
to do with her influence here. In any other circumstances she 
would equally have stood between him and conduct weak or 
unworthy. She was clearly a woman of very noble and affec- 
tionate nature, she had been trained in the school of renunciation, 
and she loved this young brother of hers with more than any 
mother’s love. She lived for him, she had toiled away her 
youth for him, one may almost say she died for him. He was 
not ungrateful, but he was an egoist and did not cease from 
being supremely interested in himself in the presence of more 
commanding things. For instance, there are letters of hers 
here,so noble, so sad, yet so completely self-forgetting, that 
they make you feel wae (as they say in the North) to find 
human nature so beautiful a thing. And the young man’s 
reply begins thus: ‘I thank my God, my dear Henriette, for 
giving me one human being who understands me. Yes, in you 
alone do I find that perfect comprehension of my mental state, 
which guesses the delicate shades I cannot express,’ etc. etc. 
The effect of a passage like this upon the English reader is 
sheer dismay and disgust, and a conviction that youth would 
be tolerable if it were not for its virtues. A manlier note is 
sounded before the close of the book, for as soon as he has 
ventured to act for himself, he seems to gain more time and 
disposition to think of others. Then, too, we begin to realise 
that during those years of sheltered and studious life he had 
been laying the foundations of that amazing erudition which 
made him, perhaps, the most learned of literary men. And 
although it is hardly possible that, with his temperament, he 
could ever have remained a mere savant, it is certain that he 
owed his distinction as a stylist in large part to his sister’s 
influence. Her taste had been formed upon the classics of 
French prose, and she considered that the French language was 
handled with insufficient respect by the great modern writers. 
Thus, to write with her criticisms in view was a severe dis- 
cipline in style, and everything he wrote was revised by her. 
We may take it that had she not predeceased him by so 
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many years, the world would: have been spared L’Addesse de 
Jouarre and the other cynical parerga of the moralist whose 
boast it was that he, alone in his century, had comprehended 
the character of St. Francis of Assisi—and that of Another, 
whom we shall not name in this connection. But, doubtless, 
in losing those tasteful after-thoughts, the world would, at the 
same time, have lost incomparable material for the study of 
sentimentality and its ethical upshot. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


My Musical Recollections. By WILHELM KUHE. London : 
Bentley. 


Mr. Kuhe’s recollections are so full of interesting matter that 
a reviewer's only difficulty is how to pick and choose on what 
points to dwell. Before wandering among the pleasant obser- 
vations and records contained in the author’s volume we must 
pay him a deserved compliment on his modesty. He has 
certainly fulfilled, if anything but too well, his own hope in the 
preface that he may ‘ be acquitted of a charge of thrusting for- 
ward my own identity to the exclusion of other and far more 
interesting personalities in the world of music in which I have 
spent the greater part of my life.’ This indeed is but too 
modest for those who remember all that Mr. Kuhe has done 
for music; but it is completely sincere and it is a fault 
on the right side. The author’s earliest recollections have a 
peculiar value. Asa child, living with his parents at Prague 
he knew Wenzel Swoboda who played the double bass in the 
orchestra on the first performance of Von Giovanni which 
was written expressly for the Prague Opera House. Swoboda 
told him among other things that Mozart frequently employed 
musical recitation in ordinary conversation, and that it was 
perfectly true that on the night before Dow Giovanni was 
produced the overture had not even been sketched. Mozart’s 
wife as well as a band of copyists sat up all night with him, he 
sometimes fell asleep and had to be waked, and then he invari- 
ably broke into two bars of music which Mr. Kuhe transcribes. 
A rehearsal was simply impossible and yet Mozart, who himself 
conducted, was quite delighted with the orchestra : ‘ obschon 
manche Noten unter die Putte gefallen sind.’ As a child also 
the author heard Paganini, an instance of whose generosity, in 
the case of Berlioz, is quoted as against his proverbial miserli- 
ness. Of Thalberg and of his playing Mr. Kuhe gives an 
extraordinarily vivid description ; so vivid indeed that in read- 
ing it one can almost hear Thalberg’s touch, and later on he 
explains that the Thalberg craze (Thalberg himself said ‘my 
imitators have made me _ impossible,’) deafened English 
audiences at first to Liszt’s great genius. Mr. Kuhe first came 
to England in company with Pischek, a baritone singer who 
made a great success, and amongst other things he was lucky 
enough to be present at the first dééu/ as a primo tenore of Mr. 
Sims Reeves, on whose career he makes some good remarks. 
He heard many a great singer besides, among them Lablache, 
whose natural charm of bearing on the stage he never saw 
equalled but by Charles Mathews, and he does justice, too 
seldom done, to the good work accomplished by that eccentric 
musician Julien. One learns much in many directions from Mr. 
Kuhe’s pages, for instance one has naturally imagined that Mlle. 
Piccolomini was a very great artist. But Mr. Kuhe, and no 
one can doubt the value of his opinion, while he speaks in the 
highest terms of her charm both on and off the stage, says of 
her ‘ by no means a great vocalist, not particularly distinguished 
as an actress, small and agreeable-looking, but far from being a 
beauty, yet she created as great a sensation as though she 
united in her person the musical genius of a Jenny Lind and 
the dramatic power of a Rachel with the features of a goddess.’ 
The author indeed finds himself unable to account for her 
strange influence on the public, and this, as his tendency 
certainly is not to underrate, is noteworthy. 

One of Mr. Kuhe’s most interesting chapters is that on 
Gounod’s Faus/, as to the difficulties of the first production 
in England of which opera some reference was made not long 
ago in these columns. Colonel Mapleson as Mr. Kuhe tells 
us was induced to produce it (but this is not quite on all fours 
with Colonel Mapleson’s account) by Messrs. Chappell, who had 
bought the publishing rights ‘for the ridiculous sum of £40,’ 
Titiens appeared as Marguerite (and a magnificent performance 
it was, though Mr. Kuhe does not say so), Trebellias Siebel 
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Giuglini as Faust, Mr. Santley as Valentine, and Gassier as 
Mephistopheles (Mr. Kuhe’s form of the name, Mephistofele, is 
impossible). Gassier was out of place in this part, indeed as 
was said at the time he played it like a commonplace pander ; 
but Mr. Santley, who first discovered how fine a part Valentine 
can be, was superb. His performance of the character has 
remained unrivalled. Monsieur Lassalle made a brave enough 
show in it, but was guilty of the gross mistake of standing 
almost bolt upright to sing the death-passage. Giuglini was per- 
fect in singing, and Trebelli perfect alike in acting and singing. 
At the other house later on Madame Miolan Carvalho was an 
admirable Marguerite, Graziani gave all his mellifluousness to 
Valentine, and M. Faure in Mephistopheles remains as unsur- 
passed as Mr. Santley does in Valentine. M. Faure indeed has 
been rivalled only by M. Edouard de Reszke, whose voice and 
manner are quite different, but whose splendid conception of the 
part has only just been discerned by a certain critic who thinks 
that the singer’s old and accurate ‘business’ in the garden 
scene is quite new. At the date of this production the devices 
of stage lighting were not so’ perfect as they now are, and one 
remembers hearing that M. Faure tried various plans, including 
a small lamp held in the hand, to get himself followed by a red 
light before he was satisfied as to the effect he desired in a part 
which curiously enough filled him with doubt and anxiety. 
Later yet, as is well known, Mario was an ideal Faust and 
Pauline Lucca an ideal Marguerite. Mr. Kuhe does not of 
course omit mention of what was perhaps Lu:ca’s greatest part 
—Selika in Z’A/ricaine ; that opera which has been the stumb- 
ling-block of many a tenor in the part of Vasco de Gama. In 
Marguerite Mme. Lucca was equalled by the somewhat 
different but certainly as perfect performance of Mme. Christine 
Nilsson, whose best genius, however, Mr. Kuhe considers to 
have been shown in Ophelia. One hesitates to differ with such 
an authority, and no doubt much depends upon the fact which 
the author notes that ‘the opera was not to everybody’s liking.’ 
Of Mario Mr. Kuhe gives a brilliant description, recaliing 
especially his triumph on his last appearance as Fernando 
in /.a Favorita, where as the author justly says, ‘his acting, 
as he broke his sword across his knees and cast it at the 
monarch’s feet’ was ‘so full of power and at the same time so 
completely natural as to excite the audience to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm.’ He men‘ions also of course Mario’s cigar 
which, like Clive Newcome’s, was eternal. So much so that in 
his one absence from the stage in the trying garden scene the 
great tenor used to take it up till his cue came again. 

Very excellent is all that Mr. Kuhe has to say about con- 
ductors, of the best of whom he gives an appreciation both 
terse and complete ; and very significant what he says about 
the changed position of conductors in public estimation. ‘In 
the old days the poor conductor, who had to work so hard 
before he got his forces toa sufficiently high level of excellence 
to ensure a finished performance, was a mere harmless and 
necessary figure in a scheme of attractions in which his 
“drawing” capacity was not reckoned. Now he is a veritable 
power in the land of music and his name is printed in the type 
formerly accorded to none save a Patti, a Jenny Lind, a Liszt, 
or a Rubinstein.’ The author goes on to say of Herr Richter, 
‘there are one or two points in connection with Hans Richter’s 
extraordinary genius as to which I ought to adda line. His 
close familiarity with the works of the Master of Bayreuth—as, 
indeed, with all the works he conducts—is such that he can 
write out from memory the full score of any one of them. It 
is well known, I believe, that the first complete score of Dée 
Meistersinger was copied out by Richter, who stayed with the 
composer for that purpose. But few people can be aware of 
the extraordinarily profound knowledge of every instrument that 
he brings to bear on the training at rehearsals of his orchestra. 
In order to indicate how he wishes any particular passage 
interpreted he frequently takes an instrument—be it string, 
wood, wind, or brass—and plays the phrase himself.’ To which 
we may add that on one occasion in London when the Herald 
in Lohengrin was late for his cue Herr Richter sang the passage 
from the conductor’s desk. 

Let us take leave of Mr. Kuhe’s book, in which there is much 
more than we have indicated, by two extracts taken from many 
appreciative passages on English composers. 

‘Of Hubert Parry it may with truth be said that he is one of 
the mos learned musicians England has ever known, and he is 
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held in the highest esteem by the whole body of amateurs. 
Dr. Parry has frequently been styled the “ English Bach,” but 
his writings always remind me by reason of their vigour, power 


and manliness, more of Handel. No musical festival is now 
considered complete which does not bring forward a work from 
his scholarly and brilliant pen.’ 

And again : ‘Another writer whose name should be linked 
with the foremost of our modern composers is Dr. Villiers 
Stanford. No department of composition is there in which the 
gifted and richly distinguished professor has not furnished 
proofs of his legitimate claim to the high position which he 
holds in the ranks of English musicians. Alike in operatic, 
choral and chamber music has he done much to advance the 
cause of the art in this country.’ 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE 


Early Reminiscences. By General Sir DANIEL LYSONS. 
London: Murray. 


General Lysons’s personal reminiscences of the Crimean War 
were sufficiently well received to justify him in publishing to the 
world his recollection of previous less heroic matters. He has 
nothing very new and surprising to lay before his readers ; but 
when a man has served his country in responsible positions for 
rather more than sixty years, and when he has kept his attention 
as active as General Lysons has done all his life, he is pretty 
certain to remember something of his youth which it will 
interest a subsequent generation to hear. Some of the incidents 
of his boyhood might perhaps as well have been omitted, as 
the fact that when his father went to lunch with the Margravine 
of Hesse-Homburg he was not allowed to accompany him, but 
was sent to see some very biz fish in a pond, and there are 
other similar stories which Wagg would probably have described 
as ‘a devilish interesting story Sumph, indeed.’ On the other 
hand the account of the dealings with the Canadian rebels of 
1827 possesses considerable interest for readers who have for- 
gotten or indeed have almost never heard of that lamentable 
occasion. The fighting was of the mildest possible description, 
nevertheless the author is in a position to tell tales of one defeat, 
of the passage of a column containing cavalry and artillery over 
the Ottawa river by the ice for the safety of which he was respon- 
sible, and of the taking of a villase by storm. He came very 
near, too, to capturing M. Papineau the leading rebel, who ex- 
plained to him many years afterwards how he escaped by a wet 
ditch a moment before the house he was hiding in was 
surrounded by Lieutenant Lysons’s soldiers. 

The best parts of the book, however, are undoubtedly the 
accounts of sport as enjoyed in Canada by a young subaltern 
some fifty or sixty years ago. Moose hunting was apparently 
his favourite enjoyment, and if we read his account of the matter 
rightly he was one of the first English sportsmen who practised 
the sport in the orthodox fashion, that is by running the moose 
down, following him fortwo days if need beandshooting him when 
overtaken : previously it seems that Englishmen were content 
to let the Indian hunters do the running and to come in merely 
when their victim had been hamstrung. Some of the general’s 
predecessors might perhaps be inclined to give a different 
account of the matter if they could be questioned ; but that 
possibility need not detract from the merits of the author’s 
account not only of how to kill a moose, but of how to perform 
the more difficult feat of finding him. Very picturesque too are 
the accounts of winter travelling in Canada before railways 
were thought of. It was performed with about as many 
difficulties and inconveniences as are likely to be found ina 
country settled enough for a winter's journey to be an adventure 
which any man might expect to be called on to undertake. It 
may probably safely be compared to travelling in England 
about the time of the Wars of the Roses, from which to even an 
American railway journey is a considerable advance to occur in 
a few decades. 

The old-world feeling derived from these stories told by the 
veteran Constable of the Tower is strongly impressed on the 
reader by the account of the wreck of a transport at Cape 
Chatte on the south side of the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
Not only would the shipwreck be avoided by a steamer; but 
the existence of the telegraph would make it unnecessary now 
for any one to repeat the author’s feat of travelling as best he 
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could to Quebec in four days and a half to obtain assistance for 
the shipwrecked men before the approach of winter confined 
them for several months to the inhospitable spot where they 
found themselves. The present volume necessarily ends when 
the author is ordered to the Crimea and is therefore about to 
enter on the most exciting passages in his career, but we can 
heartily congratulate him on having such an amusing youth to 
look back upon and enough vigour to care to record its leading 
incidents with so much evident enjoyment. 


FICTION 
1 The Fiddler of Carne. By ERNEST Ruys. Edinburgh : 
Geddes. 
. Joan and Mrs. Carr. By RiTA. White. 
Schoolmaster Sketches. By T. J. MACNAMARA. Cassell. 


3. 

4. A Home in Inveresk. By J. L. PATON. Methuen. 

5. The Power of the Dog. By ROLAND GREY. Jarrold. 

6. A Regular Fraud. By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. White. 

7. A Mask and A Martyr. 
Arnold. 


By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, 


1. For a ‘renascent’ Celt Mr. Rhys has written a very life- 
like description of the Teutonic Northumbrians of a Northern 
seaport, although the Welsh innkeeper of ‘ The First and Last, 
David Ffoulkes, is probably his favourite study. David and 
his daughter Marget are drawn with considerable skill. David’s 
‘ pawkiness’ is a subtler quality than he finds among his brother 
sea-dogs, and his musical gift is probably higher than that of 
the votaries of the ‘Keel Row’ and ‘Elsie Marley, though 
there are some sweet songs on the Border, too. At any rate 
he, and still more his delight{ul daughter, are better disposed 
to sympathise with the foreign fiddler who comes so strangely 
among them than the ungracious natives. To them he is from 
the first ‘uncanny,’ and when he is unjustly suspected of a 
crime, he finds no friends among the men of Carne. ‘“ Lads, I 
wish the dorty Fiddlor was where his tyke is” (inthe river) 
“and me hoyin’ bricks at his black heid the same as when I was 
a canny little lad at school.” The thought of his innocent school- 
days brought quite a tender inflection into Mistor Fostor’s tones. 
This Mr. Foster the pilot (emeritus) is certainly a prodigious 
specimen of subjectivity, the measure of all things around him, 
and though a harsh husband and indifferent stepfather, a sot 
and a dullard, maintains a leading position among the gossips 
by dint of his bulk and self-importance. Of a different type is 
the original scion of the noble house of Carne, Foster’s supposed 
son (why does Mr. Rhys talk ofa dar sinister in this connection ?), 
‘Andrer’ has somehow inherited, not certainly from the rather 
brutal and cynical lord, his father, possibly from the sweet- 
natured but fragile victim, his mother, fidelity, chivalry, and 
self-denial, all which he offers at the feet of the wayward maiden 
of his heart, who yet is dangerously moved, almost against her 
will, by her artistic sympathy with the musician. The conflict 
of feeling in Marget is conveyed with great subtlety, though she 
is never really disloyal to Andrew, sealing her choice at the last 
supreme moment with her life. In this centres the main interest 
of the story, although Andrew’s sensitive self-reproach in the 
matter of his birth and the unhappy accident that causes the 
drowning of his mates in the coble, is excessive to lunacy. The 
fiddler, an Italian waif who is shipwrecked on the coast, isa 
kind of symbolic embodiment of art in its detachment and self- 
absorption, and its function, as a mere whetstone, of awaking and 
sharpening the faculties and sympathies of men. He is utterly 
inhuman outside his mystery ; his affection for Marget is simply 
the recognition of a kindred musical impulse, and he prefers 
his fiddle to any object of passion or dictate of sympathy or 
duty. In spite of certain crudities (the impossible Ladies 
Carne are instances of a certain deficiency of experience) it 
must be allowed that we are indebted to the author for a power- 
ful novel. 

‘ 2, Mrs. Carr was a lighthearted worldly Irishwoman, hand- 
some and charming, though no longer in her first youth. 
Joan was a high-souled young lady, with ideals—a little bit 
tiresome sometimes but quite respectable and orthodox—who 
couldn’t approve of Mrs. Carr’s worldliness though she lived 
with her and Joan passed as Mrs. Carrs niece. Captain 
Talbot admired Mrs. Carr very much till he saw Joan, but he 
admired her more, and eventually married her. Mrs. Carr was 
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always in debt—and thought she would like to marry a rich 
man for his money, but a great actor turned up from America, 
and behold, it was Terence, Mrs. Carr’s first lover, and the 
father of Joan, Joan turning out to be, after all, Mrs. Carr’s 
daughter. Terence, who was also lighthearted, worldly, Irish, 
handsome and charining, had carelessly married an inap- 
propriate person in America, so he couldn’t marry Mrs. Carr, 
much as they both wished it. Fortunately the inappropriate 
one drank, so Terence went back to America to await develop- 
ments, and Mrs. Carr and the reader are left with the chastened 
hope that these may take the form of D.T. and death, in which 
case Terence will bury the poor lady decently and return to 
his first love. It is not possible to experience more than a very 
meagre interest in the fortunes of any of these people. But 
there are plenty of sunshades and house-boats and lobster- 
salads ; there are a Lady Kateand a Sir Anthony and a legacy of 
sixty-thousand pounds, so that any reader witha little imagina- 
tion can make herself happy in the fancy that she is reading 
about the British aristocracy. KRita’s style is well-known and 
needs no comment. But once ‘Rita’ wrote a really clever 
book, and one can’t help feeling that it is a pity for the author 
of Peg the Rake to waste pen and ink on Joan and Mrs. 
Carr. 

3. There is about these sketches no pretension to literary 
excellence—style is a matter with which the author concerns 
himself not at all. He has stories to tell, and he tells them with 
a simplicity and a directness that deserve and command our 
attention. He is not writing to amuse by wit, to excite by 
adventure, to startle by paradox. He simply desires that the 
great world should know a little of the way things go in that 
smaller world bounded by the walls of our State schools—and 
the histories are sadenough. Thata great machine, not yet in 
working order, should maim and cripple some of those who help 
to run it is perhaps inevitable, but it is just as well that we 
who pay the piper should know to what tune our fellow creatures 
sometimes dance. In his preface Mr. Macnamara says, ‘If I 
can lure the reading public into . . . a passing interest in the 
education question... I shall be more than satisfied ;’ and these 
words bear the stamp of sincerity. One feels that Mr. Macna- 
mara does not want us to read his work save as a means of turn- 
ing our thoughts to questions raised there. Therefore any critic- 
ism of his literary form would be unfair. Not that the book is 
badly written; perhaps even it gains in force from its very 
lack of grace. Wecatch continually the plain strong note of 
truth. Schoolmaster Sketches is well worth reading by all and 
sundry, but it is specially to be recommended to members of 
the School Board, managers and inspectors. 

4. Mr. Paton (who would appear to be a new writer) has 
given us in A Home in Inveresk a story which is by no 
means badly written or defective in power of characterisation, 
and which is all the same by no means worth reading. His 
plot is indeed one of those against which intending authors 
should be taken aside and solemnly warned. In the first place, 
every reader must long ago have lost all patience with its centra 
idea—that of the husband the discovery of whose old sins 
alienates his young wife from him. We assure Mr. Paton that 
we are not exaggerating when we say that at least one novel 
out of every five published during the last three or four years 
has resolved itself on this unpleasant situation ; that every one 
is heartily weary of it; and that to make it tolerable in any 
degree requires a delicacy and ability which Mr. Paton cer- 
tainly has not and will never have. Further than this, the 
idiocy of the wife in not writing and telling her repentant 
husband in America to come back and be forgiven instead of 
scampering after him herself and changing her name (without 
the ghost of a reason) when she gets into his neighbourhood 
is rather more than we can bear calmly. The tone of the book 
leaves a good deal to be desired. The writing itself is concise 
and careful. It seems a pity that Mr. Paton has wasted his 
time and his aptitude for story-telling on such very poor 
materials. 

5. There is some method in the madness of the dog Kismet. 
For he bites Adrian Sarel just in time to prevent a very heart- 
less elopement. That self-conscious and weak-minded painter 
has been prevailed on by the unscrupulous Philippa Farrant to 
leave his wife and deliver herself from the unwelcome task of 
enduring a paralysed husband. The existence of the worthless 
pair is hardly justified ; but there seems unnecessary cruelty in 
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taking Adrian off by means so dire. A pleasanter couple are 
the rector’s daughters. There is something very attractive in 
plain courageous Betty, with her shrewd observations of 
character, and her aspirations after the calling of a novelist. 
We feel that the rather hen-pecked rector will have some one to 
turn to after the marriage of his favourite Beryl. The story is 
well told, and the faithfulness of Isabella the painter’s wife is 
touching ; but the leading feature of the plot is repellant. 

6. Mrs. Jocelyn has written in A Regular Fraud a foolish 
and volatile little novel, which has plenty of slang and vivacity, 
and is wonderfully good reading, considering the absurd nature 
of its plot and its guileless freedom from anything approaching 
a literary style. A young man dresses up as a girl and passes 
himself off as such upon a trio of young ladies, with the most 
charming of whom he of course falls inlove. The young ladies 
in question fish, shoot, drive tandem and bicycle in the most 
approved feminine fashion and talk about being as ‘ grave as a 
mustard pot,’ ‘not a bad sort,’ and ‘ getting on like a house on 
fire” in a manner which is quite realistic. The book is short, 
does not flag, and gratifies anticipation by everything happening 
exactly as the seasoned novel-reader expects. It is infinitely 
removed from any species of art and quite gay and wholesome 
enough to while away an idle half-hour. 

7. Mr. (or Miss) Livingston Prescott has written in A Mask 
and A Martyr abook which has much cleverness of treatment, 
an excellent style, a great deal of interest, a high ideal and a 
real pathos. Perhaps it isnot necessary to add that a novel 
of which so much can be said is one greatly above the common 
run of fiction. The secret of the story is preserved with unusual 
success, The reader scarcely guesses it before the writer 
intends that he should. Very few people will begin the book 
without finishing it. As a character-study it is, except for 
some regrettable exaggerations and elaborations, really clever 
and vivid. As there is so much in its favour, it is a pity to be 
obliged to add that the extreme unnaturalness of the plot pre- 
vents A Mask and A Martyr from being an unqualified success. 
The reader’s enjoyment is greatly spoiled by the knowledge that 
a little common sense would have saved the martyr quite half 
his martyrdom, and that his self-sacrifice (which is excellently 
described) must almost certainly have been of no avail. Cosmo 
Harradyne in fact rushes on the knife, when the only sensible 
and efficacious thing to do was to turn it aside, and immolates 
his life and his honour (as, it is true, many another martyr has 
done before him) foolishly. We speak in these ambiguous 
terms, because it isnot our intention to give away, as it were, 
the secret of a novel which has so many excellent points. The 
book should be, and we have no doubt will be, read with real 
interest by many people. Before the author writes another 
novel, we would recommend him to test the common sense of 
his plot with a cool morning judgment, and a comparison as 
far as possible with real life. He is then likely to do, in every 
respect, very well indeed. 


‘THE BARD OF NIGHT’ 
The Poetical Works of Edward Young. London: Bell. 


Messrs. George Bell and Sons have re-issued in their Aldine 
Library the Poetical Works of Edward Young. They have 
not, however, thought proper to present those works in the new 
form which they have given to so many other volumes in the 
series. The poems of Dr. Young appear here, not in freshly- 
set type and with a new editorial introduction, but as reprinted 
from old stereotype plates, with the memoir by the Rev. John 
Mitford which first prefaced them some sixty years ago. 

We can scarcely blame Messrs. Bell for treating the reverend 
bard in this perfunctory and economical fashion. For the 
Poetical Works of Edward Young the demand is not likely to 
be great, either now or in the days to come. It would not be 
accurate, perhaps, to call Young a forgotten poet; he is not 
absolutely obscure. There are still many who have heard of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, though they have not read them. 
In connection with the Might Thoughts Young’s name survives. 
But that is all. It is doubtful whether the average man or 
woman associates with Young a single one of the many thou- 
sand lines he wrote. Very many of his lines and couplets 
Survive in the popular memory, but, so far as our experience 
goes, they are invariably ascribed to some other author. 
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‘ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep’; that is usually 
allotted to Thomson. ‘Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer’ ; 
‘ Procrastination is the thief of time’ ; ‘ All men think all men 
mortal but themselves’; ‘A Christian is the highest style of 
man’; ‘ By night an Atheist half believes in God’ ; ‘A man of 
pleasure is a man of pains’; ‘An undevout astronomer is 
mad’ ; these, of course, are all in the Might Thoughts, but are 
they not often, if not always, assigned to Pope? They are so 
much in the manner of Pope that it is not surprising the greater 
and better-known writer should be credited with them. And 
especially is this the case in reference to Young’s satiric work. 
Young published his satires before Pope issued his ; but the 
Dunciad, the Moral Essays, the Epistle to Arbuthnot, and the 
Imitations of Horace, have outshone and outstayed Zhe 
Universal Passion. To the man in the street every pointed 
couplet which is not Byron’s must be Pope's. 


Some, for renown, on scraps of learning dote, 

And think they grow immortal as they quote. 
Think naught a trifle, though it small appear : 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year. 


Now commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun, 


It would surprise the unlettered to be told that these familiar 
passages proceeded, not from Pope, but from Beattie’s ‘hoary 
bard of night.’ 

Why has Young so long ceased to enjoy the popularity which 
once was his? Once he was not only talked about but widely 
read. His ‘poems’ were not only bought but perused. That 
he received for his satires something like three thousand pounds 
every schoolboy knows. Richard Savage called him not only 
satiric but ‘ sublime,’ and said his life was virtue and his muse 
was wit. Wordsworth refers to him as 


the Bard 
Whose genius spangled o’er a gloomy theme 
With fancies thick as his inspiring stars, 


Who now would concede to Edward Young the possession of 
genius? What he really had was shrewdness, penetration, 
fluency, a sense of the rhetorical, a happy knack of blundering 
into a telling phrase. He was just the man to live in collections 
of ‘familiar words.’ He had ideas, but not imagination ; espe- 
cially destitute was he of the ‘shaping’ imagination which 
Lovell rightly proclaims to be the chief attribute of the genuine 
poet. He lacked finish, and he did not know where to pull up. 
Aaron Hill’s criticism on his verse was just: ‘I know and love 
the merit of his moral meanings, but am very sorry that he over- 
flows his banks, and will not remind himself, when he has said 
enough upon a subject, that it is high timeto stop.’ What Hill 
said of the Bard’s Complaint, or Night Thoughts, might be 
said, too, of his Universal Passion. ‘He has beauties scattered 
up and down, that had he not so separated them by lengths of 
cooling intervals, had been capable of carrying into future ages 
such a fire as few past men ever equalled.’ But Young was too 
complacent, or too lazy, to condense and polish. He wrote out 
of the fulness and activity of his mind, and did not take sufficient 
pains ; it is only now and then that he deviates into complete 
rhetorical success, and then, it would seem, only by a fortunate 
‘concatenation of circumstances,’ 

How completely Young was a rhetorician, how entirely 
destitute he was of real poetic faculty, is seen most markedly 
when one turns from his blank verse and his rhymed couplets 
to his lyric efforts. This, for example, is how he begins his long 
effusion on ‘ Resignation ’ : 


The days how few, how short the years 
Of man’s too rapid race! 

Each leaving, as it swiftly flies, 
A shorter in its place. 


They who the longest lease enjoy 
Have told us with a sigh, 

That to be born seems little more 
Than to begin to die. 

Numbers there are who feel this truth 
With fears alarm'd ; and yet 

In life's delusions lull'd asleep, 
This weighty truth forget. 


But it was in his Odes that Young most conspicuously utilised 
and illustrated the art of sinking. Here are two of the opening 
stanzas of his ‘Ocean; an Ode’; 
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Who sings the source 
Of wealth and force ? 
Vast field of commerce, and big war, 
Where wonders dwell ! 
Where terrors swell ! 
And Neptune thunders from his car ? 


Where, where are they, 
Whom Pzean's ray 
Has touch'd, and bid divinely rave ? 
What! none aspire ? 
I snatch the lyre, 
And plunge into the foaming wave. 


To dothe ‘hoary bard’ justice, he seems to have been sincerely 
fond of his country and proud of its achievements on ‘the 
deep. He used the ‘ Rule Britannia’ motif long before Thom- 
son and Mallet produced their A/fred. His ‘Ocean,’ his 
‘ Imperium Pelagi, and his ‘ Sea Piece’ have at least the accent 
of sincerity. Nay, he has the glory—positively—of having 
anticipated a line of Tennyson’s! Did not our late Laureate 
say that ‘The Fleet of England is her all-in-all’? Well, so 
long ago as 1728, the ‘ Bard of Night’ announced in trumpet 


tones tha 
The main! the main! 
Is Britain’s reign ; 
Her strength, her glory, is her fleet, 


Let this be remembered to his credit. 


THE BOTANIST IN AFRICA 


A Naturalist in Africa: Being an Account af a Journey to the 
Mountains of the Moon and Tanganyika. By G.F.Scorr 
ELuiort, M.A., F.L.S. London: Innes. 


We head this review with a title selected in deference to the 
author’s statement, in his dedication to the well-known biologist 
and political economist, Professor Patrick Geddes, that his 
expedition was due ‘to a most inconvenient love of botany.’ 
But we must say that the interesting pages of his diary are by 
no means inconveniently botanical. The most frivolous reader 
will find plenty to amuse him and will not be bored by many 
disquisitions upon botany or any other science ; for the most 
part the more technical results of his expedition are relegated 
to the retiring obscurity of the appendices. Mr. Elliott is 
animated by two feelings : an intense hatred of the Germans 
and a moderate love of natural history. On the first point we 
have our doubts, but we should have liked a stronger and more 
whole-hearted affection for zoology if not for botany. For Mr. 
Eliott coquets in the very plainest way with political economy, 
constantly abandoning what we imagine is his legitimate love. 
In pursuit of the materials for the present volume, where the 
author was assisted by the Government Grant Committee of 
the Royal Society to his ‘great surprise, Mr. Scott Elliott 
traversed a long tract of country and had many adventures. 
The country is illustrated by several photographs of which one 
caused us the greatest surprise ; on, or rather to face, page 6 
is a view of the Taru Desert, which presents the appearance of 
a charming England woodland scene, excepting of course for the 
somewhat outlandish aspect of the trees. We in our ignorance, 
for which childish study of i'lustrated bibles is probably 
responsible, had always imagined that deserts were—in fact 
deserts, and were mainly remarkable for sand and for Arabs in 
the distance. There is in the photograph to which we have 
referred a ‘coloured gentleman in the foreground, but he is 
unaccompanied by camels, which we had always thought to be 
another of the principal characters of a desert, and is standing 
thigh deep in what seems to be particularly lush grass. If this 
is a desert what is an oasis. One of Mr. Elliott’s preliminary 
difficulties was with men. Instead of the thirty which he 
requested seventy-one were engaged for him with a liberality 
commonly found among those who have not to pay wage, but 
who obtain a percentage upon the men engaged. The men 

were thoughtfully provided on engagement with three months 
pay in advance, which, as the blessings of civilisation are now 
known in eastern tropical Africa, resulted in a prolonged 
drunkenness lasting for a fortnight. This preliminary payment 
is delicately called ‘posho money,’ a term which perhaps the 
philologist may compare with baksheesh. Early in Mr. Elliott’s 
book we come upon a remark which shows his at present 
unorthodox view upon evolution ; Professor Henslow will be 
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rejoiced to read the following sentence : ‘ Most of the plants 
are either thorny or fleshy, as is usual in desert countries. The 
reason of this is not, I think, because there are antelopes and 
giraffes which must be kept at bay, although the foliage is 
undoubtedly protected by its thorns; it is, more probably, a 
result of the intense heat of the sun which by transpiration (or 
evaporation) makes the walls of the cells very thick and hard 
and thereby produces a cure for the evil which it itself brings 
about.” We are doubtful whether or not to agree with this 
remark, but with another suggestion we are more decidedly 
pleased. It has been often suggested that the neck of the 
giraffe is long with the object of enabling its possessor to graze 
upon the young and succulent shoots of trees, inaccessible to 
the common herd of hoofed animals. For our author this 
peculiarity has another meaning. The giraffe inhabits grassy 
tracts where the grass is really long and whose height is 
increased by patches of shrubs; to keep an effective guard 
against the attacks of lions and other foes a long neck is a 
desideratum. Hence the giraffe’s abnormal neck wh ich over- 
tops any ‘desert’ One day Mr. Elliott ‘ crawled a few hundred 
yards into the jungle’ with a view of studying wild nature at 
home. This excellent proceeding is prefaced by an apology in 
the words ‘such moments can be but rarely allowed to the 
conscientious naturalist whose whole time should be spent in 
feverishly grabbing things not seen before. Mr. Elliott no 
doubt intends this sentence to be ‘ writ sarcastic,’ but there is a 
lack of point about the sarcasm. He observed on that occasion 
a touraco, which can be seen equally well at the Zoo, and noted 
the ‘enormous smile’ upon the features of a Cercopithecus 
monkey. We honestly confess that even a ‘supposed new 
species’ would be more profitable than this. The views of 
those wicked Darwinists that Adam and Eve were probably 
black will find some support in the volume before us. Mr. 
Elliott tells us that the women of the Wawamba wear aprons 
of bark, stripped from a ‘figtree. These natives have some 
interesting views ; they had an impression that all Europeans 
were robbers—a view which to the savage mind is not always 
devoid of some basis in fact. Mr. Elliott, however, has no 
particular objection to the native in general. What he does 
strongly object to is the German. Many are the accusations 
and serious that he brings against the fatherlander ; the only 
places where he experienced real dangers were spots where 
the Germans had just passed before him, There were three 
places in a journey of 2500 miles. Mr. Elliott states his facts 
with deliberation and apparent accuracy and ends with the 
observation ‘the conclusion is obvious. We do not know 
how far Mr. Elliott is justified in his very strong attack upon 
Germany as a colonial power, but we cannot ignore the subject 
as it forms so prominent a feature of his book. Again and 
again does he recur to the matter and more vigorous are his 
remarks each time. Mr. Elliott has views on the future of 
Africa and discourses largely on coffee, tobacco and other 
products likely to repay cultivation ; he has a word of praise 
for Sir H. H. Johnston’s British Central African Gazette, but 
deprecates his introduction of natives of India as labourers 
and artisans. Altogether Mr. Elliott takes a very wide survey 
of the large subject upon which he writes, but we should have 
preferred from a naturalist a work more particularly devoted to 
natural history ; and surely this is not an unreasonable wish ? 
The volume ends with some hints on outfit and expenses and 
on the best ways of preserving health. As to the latter Mr. 
Elliott advocates a good breakfast and is not, being a Scotch- 
man, averse to a glass, but a ‘small glass,’ of whisky in the 
evening. For this concession travellers should thank him. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


1. Zhomas Ken. By ¥. A. CLARKE. London: Methuen. 

2. George Fox. By THOMAS HopGkKIN, D.C.L. London: 
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SHELDON. 


1. Ina modest preface Mr. Clarke acknowledges that he has 
been unable to add appreciably to the store of information 
collected in Dean Plumptre’s elaborate life of the great Non- 
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juring Bishop. But his narrative is concise, graceful and well 
balanced. He gives anexcellent account of Ken himself, of his 
early connection with William of Orange, whom he naturally 
disliked, of his behaviour in the Western rebellion and the trial 
of the seven bishops, of his deprivation, of his life at Longleat, 
and of the schism which he did much to provoke and to heal. 
Ken was a type of ‘the character which the English Church has 
aimed at forming, the sweet reserve, the quiet thoroughness, the 
penitence which is continuous without being unhopeful,’ but he 
represents only one type, and that not quite the best. He was 
a saint but an impracticable saint, and, unhappily, his lot was 
cast in a time and in a position which called imperatively for a 
kind of virtue that Ken did not possess. The Non-jurors, as 
Johnson said, could not reason. But it is impossible to read 
Mr. Clarke’s book without a sort of rage against the hopeless 
imbecility of James II., who turned such men as Ken and Law 
into rebels, the Batavian stolidity of William III., who would not 
let them be anything else, and the silliness of the non-resistance 
divines, who made religion political yet had not a vestige of 
political aptitude. Ken was neither a great leader nor a great 
writer. Three hymns are practically the whole of his bequest 
to posterity. He was a violet planted where an oak should have 
stood. But he was a beautiful spirit, and they werecruel times. 

2. Another volume in the same series (‘Leaders of Religion ’) 
is devoted to the memory of the father of the Quakers, a name 
which may be used now without offence, though it was 
originally bestowed upon the Children of Light, or Friends, 
by Justice Bennet at Derby, and was not meant as a compli- 
ment. Dr. Hodgkin brings to his task not only the skill of 
a trained historian but a personal acquaintance with the inner 
life of (Quakerism, and his book abounds in interest. Few 
people have had such a gift of description as Fox possessed, 
and he saw the whole of seventeenth-century England 
from Cromwell’s palace to Launceston gaol. It is only to be 
regretted that Dr. Hodgkin could not find space for a fuller 
estimate of Fox's position in religious history. ‘The Man in 
the Leather Breeches’ (Dr. Hodgkin tells us that the garment 
had no prophetic significance) is perhaps a unique figure, a 
mystic Radical, half Cobbett, half & Kempis, strongly moral, 
restlessly active, a born rebel, yet a Quietist and a visionary. 
Somehow the two sides do not seem to agree, and probably 
Fox’s career would have been different if he had been born 
fifty years earlier or fifty years later. But the Puritan advised 
the troubled youth to ‘take tobacco and sing psalms,’ and the 
Anglican, who might possibly have done something better for 
him, had, as he complains, ‘ fled from the people.’ The reader 
will hardly fail to notice the extreme beauty of Fox’s style. He 
was uneducated and could not deal with abstractions, but 
within his limits he was a master of English. He was not 
reasonable, or, as he would have called it, ‘notional and 
flashy.’ We must pardon him many a violent speech; but as 
Dr. Hodgkin has portrayed him he is a highly significant and, 
with all his nonsense about ‘hat-worship’ and other things, a 
highly lovable figure. 

3. Students of theology and clergymen will welcome these 
two volumes in which Mr. Ottley gives a clear and precise 
account of the history of the doctrines touching our Lord’s 
personality. They may be recommended, indeed, to all who 
take an intelligent interest in their creed, for, though the learned 
languages are freely quoted, the exposition of the subject will be 
found easy of comprehension even by those who have little Latin 
and no Greek. It would be out of place in these columns to criti- 
cise such a work in detail; it need only be said that it is accurate, 
well ordered and judicious, that Mr. Ottley’s treatment of the 
Atonement stands in favourable contrast to the vague and one- 
sided theories that have been prevalent of late, and that the 
moral and spiritual bearings of the matter in debate are never 
for a moment lost sight of. In a few pages towards the end 
Mr, Ottley evinces rather too much sympathy with the vagaries 
of Mr. Gore, but with this exception it would be difficult to find 
a fault in this excellent piece of work. 

4. Mr. Sheldon is Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. 
Louis, which, in connection or sympathy with similar societies 
in England and Germany, has undertaken to show the world 
that we can get on very comfortably without dogmatic reli- 
gion. Mr. Sheldon makes the best coat he can with the stuff 
at his disposal, and stands up for Marriage, the Family, and 
Private Property, like the merest reactionary. Poetry, High 
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Conduct, Self-culture, Duty, political and social, the duty of 
being kind to people who have a belief, and kindred topics 
are treated in sixteen lectures. They are by no means bad, 
but leave a kind of feeling that if we are still to go on read- 
ing rather commonplace sermons we might just ‘as well be 
orthodox. 
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